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REVIEWS 





Journey through Arabia Petrea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petra, the 
Edom of the Prophecies. By M. Léon de 
Laborde, 8vo. Murray. 


Arabia Petraea, the Idumza of the Romans and 
the Edom of Scripture, was the first great high- 
road of communication between India and the 
western world. The Ishmaelites, to whom was 
sold the patriarch Joseph, the Midianites, with 
whom Moses sought and found refuge, were com- 
mercial tribes, that traversed the deserts north 
of the Arabian Peninsula, bringing the produc- 
tions of central and southern Asia to exchange 
for the manufactures of Egypt and Pheenicia. 
Little is known of the history of these traders ; 
the only authentic view of their state of civiliza- 
tion is to be found in the book of Job; but this 
precious record sufficiently proves that the Idu- 
means, at the time in which it was written, had 
made more progress in science and the arts of 
social life than the Israelites, even in the days 
of Solomon. In most of the early Greek histo- 
rians, the mercantile nations of northern Arabia 
are called Nabatheans; they are described as a 
brave race of nomads, who mingled together the 
pursuits of war and commerce: Nature herself had 
provided them with a site for a capital, uniting 
the advantages of a favourable position as an 
entrepét of trade with unrivalled security. This 
metropolis was the excavated city of Petra, 
whose situation is without a parallel in the 
world :— 

“ The only entrance to Petra is through a narrow 
ravine cut through the rocks, and bordered on each 
side by superb tombs. 

“ This ravine, so curious in its conformation, was 
produced, doubtless, in the first instance, by some 
interior movement, but completed and rendered re- 
gular by the influence of torrents, which have formed 
similar channels in all parts of Arabia Petrea. The 
natural conformation of the valley and of this 
opening to it sufficiently explains the cause of its 
having been selected as a suitable place for a city. 
In the remote ages, when men were engaged in 
perpetual wars, and plunder was the order of the 
day, it was no small advantage to a community to 
find a position which presented a considerable sur- 
face enriched by an abundant stream, and hemmed 
in by a girdle of rocks, to which there was no in- 
gress, except through a ravine, so narrow, that a 
few men, stationed on the top of the mountain, 
might prevent any enemy, however numerous, from 
effecting an entrance into the town. When the 
Nabatheans grew to be a powerful people, the im- 
portance of this position became more obvious, as 
they had to guard themselves not only against the 
Jealousy of the neighbouring tribes, but also against 
the desire of conquest, which animated more distant 
nations.” 

Before entering on any examination of the 
remains of this rock-built city, we shall extract, 
from Dr. Vincent’s ‘ Commerce of the Ancients,’ 
a notice of the causes which gave it historical 
importance. 

“ The caravans, in all ages, from Minea in the in- 
terior of Arabia, and from Gerrha on the Gulf of 
Persia, from Hadramaut on the ocean, and some 
even from Sabea in Yemen, appear to have pointed 
to Petra as a common centre ; and from Petra the 
trade seems to have again branched out into every 
direction, to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, through 
Arsinoe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusalem, Damascus, and a 





Variety of intermediate routes that all terminated on 





the Mediterranean. There is every proof that is re- 
quisite, to show that the Tyrians and Sidonians 
were the first merchants who introduced the produce 
of India to all the nations which encircled the Me- 
diterranean: so is there the strongest evidence to 
prove that the Tyrians obtained all their commodi- 
ties from Arabia. But, if Arabia was the centre of 
this commerce, Petra was the point to which all the 
Arabians tended from the three sides of their vast 
peninsula.” 


Nothing can be more impressive than the en- 
trance to this gigantic city, for, though deserted, 
we can scarcely call it a ruin. Messrs. Irby 
and Mangles, of whose unpublished work the 
editor of the present volume has made copious 
and judicious use, thus describe their approach 
to Petra :-— 


“ As we advanced, the natural features of the de- 
file (the eastern approach to Petra) grew more and 
more imposing at every step, and the excavations 
and sculpture more frequent on both sides, till it 
presented, at last, a continued street of tombs ; be- 
yond which, the rocks, gradually approaching each 
other, seemed all at once to close without any out- 
let. There is, however, one frightful chasm for the 
passage of the stream ; which furnishes, as it did an- 
ciently, the only avenue to Petra on this side. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more awful or sub- 
lime than such an approach: the width is not more 
than just sufficient for the passage of two horsemen 
abreast ; the sides are in all parts perpendicular, 
varying from 400 to 700 feet in height; and they 
often overhang to such a degree, that, without their 
absolutely meeting, the sky is intercepted and com- 
pletely shut out for 100 yards together, and there is 
little more light than in a cavern. 

“The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
who were soaring above our heads in considerable 
numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one approach- 
ing their lonely habitation, added much to the sin- 
gularity of the scene. The tamarisk, the wild fig, 
and the oleander, grew luxuriously about the road, 
rendering the passages often difficult : in some places 
they hung down most beautifully from the cliffs and 
crevices where they had taken root. The caper 
plant was also in luxuriant growth, the continued 
shade furnishing them with moisture. 

“ Very near the first entrance into this romantic 
pass, a bold arch is thrown across at a great height, 
connecting the opposite sides of the cliff. Whether 
this was part of an upper road, upon the summit of 
the mountain, or whether it be a portion ofan aque- 
duct, which seems less probable, we had no oppor- 
tunity of examining it: but, as the traveller passes 
under it, its appearance is most surprising, hanging 
thus above his head betwixt two rugged masses, ap- 
parently inaccessible. Immediately under it are 
sculptured niches in the rock, destined, probably, for 
statues ; and we suspect that, by careful inspection, 
inscriptions might be found there.” 


Our next extract gives M. Laborde’s account 
of the manner in which the huge cave-temples, 
and enormous tombs of Petra, were cut out of 
the rock :— 


“ We searched amongst this multitude of tombs, 
now open to every visitor, for one which might afford 
us a convenient place of residence. We had thus 
before us a complete picture of life: a journey—its 
halting place, the grave. While passing along these 
rocks, we perceived, at a short distance from the 


ruined temple, an excavation, the unfinished state of 


which attracted our attention. It afforded a clue to 
the plan which was pursued in the construction of the 
other monuments. The rock was at first cut down 
in a perpendicular direction, leaving buttresses on 
each side, which preserved their original form. The 
front, which was thus made smooth, was next mark- 


ed out, according to the style of the architecture 
adopted for the purpose; and then the capitals of 
the columns were fashioned. Thus the monuments 
of Petra, so peculiar in their appearance, and so dif- 
ferent in many respects from other ruins of anti- 
quity, are still more strongly characterised by the 
extraordinary mode in which they were constructed, 
the workmen beginning at the top and finishing at 
the bottom. It was, in fact, necessary to proceed in 
that way, by separating from the rock the upper 
part of the column in the first instance, allowing the 
weight of the material to rest on the ground until the 
monument was completed.” 


The most stupendous of the tombs is that 
which the Arabs call the Treasury of Pharaoh, 
which they have for ages vainly laboured to 
destroy, in the hope of discovering that monarch’s 
concealed wealth :— 


“ Tt was in consonance with the usual turn of their 
minds, after having examined in vain all the coffins 
of the funereal monuments, to search for the place 
where Pharaoh, the founder of such costly edifices, 
had buried his wealth. They found the depository, 
as they conceived, at last, in the urn which is seen 
surmounting the Khasné. Here, thought they, all 
the riches of that great sovereign must be preserved. 
Unhappily, being out of their reach, it has served 
only the more to kindle their desires. Hence, when- 
ever they pass through the ravine they stop for a 
moment, charge their guns, aim at the urn, and en- 
deavour, by firing at it, to break off some fragments 
with a view to demolish it altogether, and get at the 
treasure which it is supposed to contain. The urn, 
however, resists all their attacks; and when they 
have discharged their pieces in vain, they go away 
murmuring against the giant king, who had the 
cunning to place his treasure at a distance of a hun- 
dred and twenty feet above their heads. 

“This monument is sculptured out of an enor 
mous and compact block of freestone, slightly tinged 
with oxyde of iron. Its preservation is due to the 
protection which the adjacent rocks and upper vault 
afford it against the winds and rains. The statues 
and the bases of the columns alone exhibit signs of 
deterioration, caused by humidity, which corrodes 
the parts that are most in relief or are nearest to 
the earth. It is to this influence we are to attribute 
the fall of one of the columns, which was attached to 
the pediment; it would have drawn down with it 
the whole monument if it had been built, and not 
hollowed out from the rock. Hence only a void has 
been occasioned, which does not impair the general 
effect. The prostrate fragments were rather useful 
to us in their fallen state, inasmuch as they en- 
abled us by the dimensions of the shaft and capital 
to ascertain the probable height of the column, 
which we could not otherwise have fixed with any 
precision.” 


Not only Petra, but its suburbs, bear ample 
proof of the vast wealth and enterprise of the 
Nabatheans. Who would have expected to find 
an amphitheatre for the exhibition of naval 
sports in the centre of the Arabian deserts ?— 


“ One of the ruins of this ancient town, which 
may be said, however, to be of a higher order, and 
to display a greater degree of skill in its arrange- 
ments, is the theatre, or, as I have called it, the 
Naumachia. It was not without surprise that we 
discovered in Arabia Petrea, in the midst of the 
desert, a naumachia for naval games. The inhabit- 
ants, annoyed every year by the torrents in the rainy 
season, which ravaged their plantations, bethought 
themselves of erecting barriers against them to re- 
strain their violence. Considerable traces of these 


works may still be seen extending across the valley. 
Observing that a part of the waters discharged them- 





selves through an adjoining ravine, they took advan- 
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tage of it in order to prevent them from passing away. 
The same efforts of labour, the same contempt for 
difficulties, which we had remarked in the valley of 
Petra, were here conspicuous. A reservoir was hol- 
lowed out from the rock, and benches were left in 
relief, cut with great regularity. I sometimes thought 
that the theatre might have been intended for two 


kinds of exhibitions. The overflow of the reservoir | 


was conducted by a pipe into the arena of the 
theatre, which was hewn perpendicularly to a depth 
of eight feet. Being coated with mastic, which is 
still well preserved, it would contain the water for 
the naval games, a singular entertainment in the 
midst of the general aridity of the desert. The 
quantity of water thus collected was doubtless insuf- 
ficient to resist for any length of time the heat of the 
sun, and the reservoir was too small to resist the en- 
tire evaporation of its contents. Thus the scene in 
front might possibly have served to contain the 
waters during one part of the year, and may have 
been used during the other as an arena for actors, 
The small dimensions of this inclosure, the narrow- 
ness of the space within which the boats could have 
maneeuvred, induced me to doubt for an instant the 
possibility of such games having taken place here, 
and to look upon the reservoir as an ingenious 
means for cooling the theatre during the heat of 
the sun, so oppressive in this climate. But other 
peculiarities determined me to return to my first 
opinion.” 

It is not difficult to trace the causes which 
destroyed the prosperity of Petra; Alexander's 
conquest of Persia opened the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, and the commercial routes between 
Europe and India consequently took a northerly 
direction. Palmyra and Damascus thus deprived 
Petra of one branch of trade, while the mea- 
sures adopted by the Ptolemies, in Egypt, for 
extending the Egyptian navigation of the Red 
Sea, greatly diminished another. The Jews, on 
their return from the Babylonish captivity, 
found their ancient rivals fallen from their high 
and palmy state, and it was chiefly at this time 
that the prophets traced the finger of Providence 
in the change of fortune that had come upon 
the descendants of Esau. When the ved 
of the Nabatheans became a Roman province, 
though much of its ancient splendour remained, 
the sources of its prosperity were destroyed for 
ever. Its last branch of trade was the caravan 
intercourse with Southern Arabia; but the Ro- 
mans found it more profitable to open a new 
line for this commerce from the ports of Bere- 
nice and Myos Hormus, on the Egyptian coast ; 
and the Southern Syrians, impoverished by long 
wars, by the repeated revolts of the turbulent 
Jews, and by the oppressions of the Roman go- 
vernors, could no longer afford to purchase the 
commodities of Arabia and India. ; thence- 
forward Petra gradually declined, and was finally 
abandoned by its inhabitants. Its memory, 
however, was feebly preserved by tradition, in 
the singular Arabian legends respecting the 
gardens of Irem, and the petrified city, whose 
inhabitants had been swept away by the ven- 
geance of the Omnipotent. The accounts re- 
ceived in Europe from the pilgrims of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were so vague and 
wild, that many deemed the existence of Petra 
problematical ; but it has now been restored to 
the world, and the little danger which M. La- 
borde encountered in visiting its stupendous 
remains, will probably induce many other 
Oriental travellers to examine its wonderful 
monuments. 


The volume before us is a condensation rather 
than a translation of M. Laborde’s work. It 
has been edited with care and ability, and the 
illustrations possess considerable merit as works 
of art, independent of their interest as represen- 
tations of structures which are scarcely to be 
paralleled in the world. 


—— 





Exercises for Ladies, §c. By Donald Walker. 
Introductory Lectures to a Course on Nervous 

Irritation, Spinal Affections, Distortions, 

Malformations, §c. By J. Evans Riadore, 

F.L.S., &c. Churchill. 

Cauustuenics are the fashion of the day ; and 
the plumb line will soon be as common in ladies’ 
boarding-schools, (we beg their pardon,—esta- 
blishments, we should have said,) as on the 
scaffolds of masons and bricklayers. Books on 
the subject daily multiply ; and we have so re- 
cently been called upon to touch on the subject,t+ 
that we have little, on the present occasion, to 
add. It cannot, however, be too frequently re- 
pas. that whatever influence bad and careless 

abits of action may exert in producing distor- 
tions of the spine, such accidents really depend 
on causes less obvious. Nature has not so im- 
perfectly constructed the animal economy, that 
every bad usage must be followed by a yield- 
ing of the healthy skeleton. That apparatus 
gives way under such influences, because it is 
diseased ; and to remedy the evil, the first step 
is to restore the constitution: this step being 
taken, art may be employed to recover the sym- 
metry of the form; but without such prelimi- 
nary, callisthenic exercises only serve to increase 
the distortion, by the force put upon the diseased 
bones, 

It is by this connexion of subject, that the 
first of the volumes placed at the head of the 
present article is associated with its neighbour. 
Distortions and malformations, indeed, though 
prominent in the title-page, are very lightly no- 
ticed in the body of the work. Spine disease is 
the bugbear of the day; and there can be no 
doubt that the growing complexity of social life 
has enfeebled the constitution of the mass, and 
thus proved favourable to the developement of 
what is called spinal irritation. Mr. Riadore 
appears to labour under a hot fit of spinophobia; 
but his work is not the less replete with useful 
remark and original thinking,—though we must 
warn our readers that it is addressed to the 
scientific student, and not to the laity. 

Mr. Walker's volume, on the contrary, is 
quite a lady’s book, handsomely printed, with 
pretty outline engravings, and gilt leaves, ad- 
mirably adapting it to a dandy boudoir-table. 
It scarcely touches upon the medical part of the 
subject, dwelling principally on the means of 
giving strength, mobility, and grace to the 
healthy figure. The volume is prefaced with 
two laudatory letters from Dr. Birkbeck and 
Mr. Copeland; and we see nothing in the vo- 
lume to detract from their praise. For our- 
selves, we have more confidence in the efficacy 
of natural liberty, and free, spontaneous exer- 
cise, in a good air; but where these things are 
proscribed by fashion, or are inaccessible from 
circumstances, Mr. Walker’s combinations of 
movements may be advantageously adopted. If 
they only supersede the tyranny of boarding- 
school application, and the incessant drudgery 
of accomplishment-hunting, in a few instances, 
the author will deserve well of humanity. 

The boarding-school mismanagement, of which 
we complain, the constant confinement and in- 
cessant labour in acquiring what is falsely called 
education, operates in a two-fold direction. It 
is very true that the constrained positions it en- 
forces, or neglects, tend to produce distortions, 
and might do so in constitutions of average 
healthiness; but it is equally true that the un- 
natural habits of the school are exerting a still 
more powerful operation, in diminishing the 
force of life in the nervous tissues, and distribut- 
ing its influence on the other organs unequally. 
Thus, while unequal pressure from without is 
acting upon the bones, their powers of resistance 





t Atheneum, No. 415, 





are diminished, their bony matter is removed, 
and their softened and friable substance is un- 
fitted for supporting the ordinary weight of the 
body. The merit of Mr. Walker’s exercises is 
equally two-fold. First, by equalizing and vary- 
ing local pressure, they relieve the affected 
organs, and strengthen the general health, in 
common with all other modes of exercise; and 
secondly, they improve the constitution by the 
necessitated suspension of intellectual labour, 
and irksome corporeal restraint, which, without 
such intervention, would be extended over the 
whole waking life of the unfortunate prisoners. 





A Summer in Spain ; being the Narrative of a 
Tour made in the Summer of 1835. 8yo, 
Smith & Co. 


Tuis book adds another illustration to the many 
which might be named, of the evils attending a 
hasty visit to a country which, to be understood, 
would require a residence of more years than 
the author could afford weeks. It abounds 
with inaccuracies ; and in most instances, where 
even the information it conveys has some foun- 
dation in justice, it must lead astray, because it 
acquaints us with only a portion of the truth, 
What, indeed, could a traveller know of the 
state of Spanish society, when his sphere of ob- 
servation was limited to the posadas and hotels 
at which he rested? He could see only the 
lower ranks of the people. In Spain, more than 
in any other country, letters of introduction are 
necessary to the man who would obtain access 
into the houses, not merely of the great, but of 
the clergy, of the cavalleros, and even of pro- 
fessional and mercantile individuals. Without 
them; every respectable door is hermetically 
sealed against ap and you cannot possibly 
know more of the people who alone are worth 
knowing—la gente illustrada, than if you had 
never entered the kingdom, This disadvantage 
must, in a certain degree, be felt by the unknown 
traveller in any country; it is fearfully felt in 
Spain, the inhabitants of which are characteris- 
tically proud, and perhaps the shyest on earth. 
The Spaniard, indeed, however high-born, will 
be civil and courteous to all strangers; if hospi- 
tality be asked, he will grant it; but unless you 
are known to be a man of respectability and of 
honour, you must not expect to be admitted into 
his domestic circle. 

Our author arrived at Barcelona, by the steam- 
vessel from Marseilles, in the June of last year. 
There he remained a few days only, in a mean 
hotel. He was surprised, he says,—for he ex- 
pected to find much superstitious reverence for 
the church—at the hatred everywhere expressed 
against the friars. He might, however, have 
known, from books sufficiently accessible even 
in England, that the monastic orders have not, 
since the time of Charles V., been much es- 
teemed in Catalonia. He might also have added, 
that in this truly republican province, kings are 
held in much the same respect as the “ cursed 
friars.” In amends for this want of information, 
he tells us that he dined at two o'clock, “ which 
is the universal practice in Spain.” This obser- 
vation alone would show with what portion of 
society he came exclusively in contact. At 
Tarragona, which might, by its glorious recol- 
lections and its remaining antiquities, have oc- 
cupied a well-informed traveller some weeks, he 
spent—a day ; and all that he tells us about it 
is, that the bishop has a large income, and that 
the police authorities are troublesome. At Va- 
lencia he remained a whole month, and had, 
besides, through the English Vice Consul, the 
good fortune to secure lodgings in the house of 
a poor widow. From the ignorance of the 
females in this family,—whom, however, he 


allows to be both intelligent and interesting, he 
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logically infers that the Spanish ladies are, in 
respect to book knowledge, and, indeed, to ac- 
complishments generally, much below those of 
other countries: “The highest accomplishments, 
even amongst the wealthier classes, are French 
and the piano; and even these are rarely to be 
met with.” What he may understand by the 
wealthier classes, we shall not pause to inquire ; 
but certainly there are many, very many fami- 
lies in which the ladies are no less familiar with 
Italian than with French,—with the harp and 
the guitar no less than the piano. Of the Va- 
lencian University he speaks, and somewhat 
more copiously than on most other matters, 
since he devotes about twenty lines to the sub- 
ject; but he does not condescend to inquire 
about the system of education pursued in that 
seat of learning, and in what it differed from the 
systems of other establishments. He thinks it 
antiquated, however, and for this reason, that 
the pupils were intent on speaking Latin,—“a 
strange perversion of taste,” as he sagely assures 
us, “ when they have a more beautiful language 
of their own.” Now, it would perhaps puzzle 
him to say what that language is which he thus 
praises. The Castilian, however it may be 
spoken by the inhabitants of the towns and by 
the educated classes, is certainly not that of this 
important province. Another man might possi- 
bly have thought it worth his while to learn 
something at least of the vernacular dialect 
before visiting the place ; and on arriving there, 
might possibly have thought the rich literature 
it contains worthy of some study; but our 
author, free from all such antiquated predilec- 
tions, holds the Valencian in much the same 
esteem as the Roman tongue. In recompense, 
however, by way of episode, if he can tell us no- 
thing of the once proud capital of the Moors, he 
gives us some delectable information about the 
events passing in Biscay, and the character of 
the hostile parties; and he favours us with a 
portrait of Ferdinand V., from the unbiassed 
pencil of Machiavelli. Nay, he makes us some 
profound observations on the Spanish Consti- 
tution. He “cannot see that Don Carlos has 
any right, divine or human, to the throne of 
Spain.” No more can we; but not exactly for 
the same reason. “ The Salic law, so far from 
being the ancient rule of succession, was intro- 
duced, little more than a century ago, by a fo- 
reigner,—Philip V., the great-grandfather of the 
pretender.” A less profound investigator into 
such matters, might have inquired into the fun- 
damental law of the different kingdoms before 
they were united into one monarchy. If females 
could succeed in Castile, Leon, and Portugal, 
they were excluded from the sovereignty in 
Catalonia and Aragon, and, we believe, in Na- 
varre ; for though the crown of Aragon was, by 
the marriage of Dojia Petronilla with a Count 
of Catalonia, placed on the brows of that prince, 
yet the States expressly declared that he was 
chosen, because, by the law of the kingdom, no 
female could sway the sceptre. In regard to 
Navarre, when the crown was carried into the 
royal house of France by the marriage of a 
any the same objection was urged; but 
orce did that which law declared to be doubt- 
ful. We, indeed, are of opinion that Christina, 
without any reference to the act either of Philip 
or of Ferdinand VII., is the legitimate sovereign 
of Spain; yet we admit that the subject is beset 
with some difficulties, so far as the abstract law 
of succession is involved; and on such a one, 
which has divided the most eminent legists of 
the country, dogmatism is not exactly becoming 
a three-months’ traveller. Yet, while we thus 
write, our sympathies would not be in favour of 
Don Carlos, even if his right were as incontesti- 
ble as we believe it to be invalid. 

On the way from Valencia to Madrid, at a 





solitary inn where he remained a few hours, our 
author was surprised at the assertion of a 
Spaniard, that Gil Blas was not written by Le 
Sage. He might, however, have known that 
the foundation, and, indeed, many of the inci- 
dents in that celebrated novel, existed in the 
Castilian before the inimitable Frenchman arose 
to amplify and adorn them. In the same place, 
he is equally surprised at hearing the memory 
of Ferdinand VII. treated so contemptuously by 
every one present, except a priest, who kept 
silence: “Era una bestia,” cries one; “Un 
bruto,” cries another. The truth is, our travel- 
ler’s company was not the most select in the 
world. The liberals had just cause of dislike to 
the late king ; but the accusations brought against 
him by the lower orders, have always been re- 
garded with contempt by the well-informed. 
Ferdinand had faults enough; but his charac- 
teristic was rather deplorable weakness than 
vice, though of the latter he had enough for any 
one individual. On the whole, however, he was 
not worse than the rest of the Bourbon kings; 
and his merits, no less than his defects, can be 
described by one only who had opportunities of 
knowing him. Our author describes scenes better 
than men; take the following, which derives 
its chief interest from its association with Don 
Quixote :— 

“We started next morning at the usual hour, 
after another sleepless night, and in a short time 
entered the far-famed province of La Mancha. It 
is in general so flat, that our conducteur, * a fellow of 
infinite jest,’ remarked, that you might see in the 
morning where you were to sleep at night. I was 
immediately struck at the number of windmills, the 
first I had seen in Spain, They are necessary, 
owing to the flatness of the country, and the scarcity 
of water. About mid-day, the conducteur called 
out to me, ‘ Look yonder at the army of giants.’ I 
drew back the blind, which we were obliged to keep 
down, to prevent us being buried with dust, and 
saw at some distance, a great number of windmills 
in motion. They were situated on the summit of a 
gentle slope, and being reflected against the horizon, 
and their huge arms tossing about in all directions, 
they had so strange an appearance, that it is not 
at all surprising that the chivalrous Hidalgo laid 
his lance in rest and charged them. I counted 
twenty-one of these giants; most of them were old, 
and it is likely enough that this is the spot Cer- 
vantes had in his eye when he described that cele- 
brated encounter. We saw, a little afterwards, ata 
short distance from the road, the spires of Toboso, 
the abode of the charming Dulcinea.” 

Of Madrid our author says nothing that is 
satisfactory. Indeed, his object might have been 
to try how little matter could possibly be ex- 
tended into a volume. He tells us nothing of 
that celebrated city, except that it is hot, dull, 
and dear ; thatthere are some good paintings to be 
seen twice a week; and that the Queen’s favour- 
ite, “the Gudoy of Spain,” is Mufioz, (since dead,) 
a fellow of low character and connexions. We 
have, to be sure, some profound disquisitions on 
the influence exercised by the American colonies 
over the monarchy ; and others, quite as delec- 
table, on the present state of the Spanish intel- 
lect. “The convents,” he tells us, “ were 
merely receptacles of idleness, and very often of 
vice.” Now, how is it that a traveller who 
never sef*a foot in one of them, who derives all 
he knows on the subject from persons of about 
the same respectability as our tavern-waiters 
and cab-drivers, can presume to offer an opinion? 
The truth is, that idleness there certainly was 
in many, but of vice few traces, we suspect, 
have been found; and it is a question for wise 
men to decide, whether, in a country which 
“sage so few schools, government would not 

ave acted more judiciously in reforming rather 
than in totally abolishing them, before a substi- 
tute was provided. We fully admit that the 
number of monasteries ought to have been much 





reduced ; but this necessary measure should have 
been effected by degrees. In a majority of the 
establishments, future professions should have 
been rigorously prohibited; and as the inmates 
died, or were transferred to other houses of the 
same order, the property should have been ad- 
ministered by commissioners, and the revenues | 
applied to the education of the people,—to their 
literary no less than their moral and religious 
education. This would, indeed, have been a 
reform; nor would it have been condemned by 
the Pope: in fact, similar projects have been 
formed since the house of Bourbon succeeded 
that of Austria, nor were they received with dis- 
satisfaction. 

Our tourist is sadly disappointed with the 
current literature of Spain :— 

“ It is impossible to conceive a more melancholy 
sight than a Spanish bookseller’s shop. The shelves 
are filled with works of the monkish historians, and 
with books on theological subjects; they contain 
little original, except the eternal ‘Don Quixote,’ 
which generally occupies one entire shelf, and is 
printed in every possible form, varying in size from 
one volume to six. These, with a few translations 
from the French, and several of Scott’s novels, make 
up the stock of a Spanish bookseller.” 

We know not what bookseller’s shop has been 
honoured by the inspection of our erudite tra- 
veller; but certain we are, that it must be an 
unusual stock indeed which does not contain 
twenty times more variety than is here indicated. 
The “monkish historians” to whom he alludes, 
might possibly be found to contain much matter 
interesting alike to the philosopher and the 
general reader: they are not, he may rest as- 
sured, so repulsive as they seem. Of the theolo- 
gians we shall say nothing; but, that Don Quixote, 
however prominent, is more popular than many 
other books, we utterly deny. The dramatists 
of the country,—writers of whom even England 
might be proud,—are more generally read, and 
have so recently been reprinted, in the cheapest 
of forms, that we are surprised to find no 
mention of them. The poets of Spain are no 
less numerous, and no less popular, though, 
in our opinion, much less deserving of admi- 
ration ; yet these, resting as they do on every 
shelf, are equally unnoticed by the critic. 
Again, modern histories,—not by ecclesiastics, 
but by laymen,—abound, and may be purchased 
for as little as our most popular histories here. 
Nor are the translations from the French and 
the English so few as we are required to believe ; 
on the contrary, a very ample list of translations 
alone might be made, even if it were confined 
to works issued from the press during the last 
twenty years. 

We must not accompany our traveller from 
the city which he deemed worthy of a fortnight’s 
residence, without transcribing two of his anec- 
dotes, which, though they have much the air of 
romance, are not uninteresting :— 

“* During my stay of a fortnight in the capital, I 
heard of three robberies in the streets. One of them 
was conducted in a most singular manner. The 
victim was returning from a party at the French 
Ambassador’s, when he was accosted by several 
men, and ordered to give up his money: which, 
being alone and unarmed, he did: the robbers then 
handed him a piece of paper, which, without look- 
ing at, he put in his pocket. This happened near 
the foot of the Alcala; and when he arrived at the 
top of the street, he was again stopped, and asked 
whether he had not a piece of paper. He pro- 
duced the paper he had received at the foot of the 
street, which was a certificate of his being robbed, 
and he was allowed to pass immediately. The 
Spaniards are certainly dadrones de garbo, as the 
newspaper editor has it; for they give one the op- 
tion of either fighting or paying; whereas an Ita- 
lian would first shoot you from behind a hedge, and 
then rob you afterwards. 

“ The most singular instance of the coolness and 
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intrepidity of the Spanish character I ever heard, 
occurred not long ago at Seville. My informant 
was an English traveller, who resided in the town 
at the time. A countryman was proceeding to 
market with his mule, when he was accosted, not 
far from the town, by a man armed with a musket, 
who ordered him to give up his property. The 
peasant replied he would do no such thing, because 
he had a knife, and if his opponent’s gun missed 
fire, he would then have the advantage. The rob- 
ber expostulated, but to no purpose; he at length 
took deliberate aim at his intended victim, drew the 
trigger, and his piece missed fire: the peasant in- 
stantiy attacked and dispatched him with his knife, 
threw the dead body across his mule, and entered 
Seville in triumph, carrying as a trophy the arms 
of his enemy. This wild species of justice is cer- 
tainly excusable in a country where no other is to 
be obtained.” 

On reaching Saragossa, our galloper hears that 
several convents had just been burnt, and a 
number of monks killed. ‘The mesonero, or inn- 
keeper, his invariable informant, to whom he 
applied on the subject, did not think it worth a 
moment's conversation: there were only five 
convents then gutted, and only nineteen of the 
recluses butchered. We have heretofore ex- 
pressed our abhorrence of the cruelties with which 
the war in the south of Spain has been carried 
on by all parties. Our present tourist did not 
remain long enough to see the subsequent atro- 
cities; yet, if he had, probably he would have 
concluded with the same observation, ‘ I cannot 
help thinking that there is more blame attached 
to the system than to the people who rise against 
it.” Of course, what Englishman can doubt 
that monkery is a greater evil than murder? 

If Valencia and Madrid had occupied so much 
of our galloper’s time, he is resolved that the 
capital of Arragon shall not ; and he accordingly 
leaves it in a few hours, on his way to the Pyren- 
nees :— 

** About a mile from the town, we passed one of 
the convents which had been burnt; there was just 
sufficient moonlight to allow us to see it distinctly. 
It was roofless, and the blackened walls, and broken 
windows, through which ‘ the struggling moonbeam’ 
gave a glimpse of the desolation within, formed as 
dismal a sight as I ever witnessed. One of the 
Frenchmen, who had resided ten years in Sara- 
gossa, related some of the particulars of the de- 
struction of this building. ‘The greater part of the 
monks escaped, but several took refuge in the chapel, 
and fastened the door, which was of great strength; 
but even that gave way to the enraged populace, 
who instantly dragged out the helpless victims, and 
dispatched them with their knives. One of these 
was a novice, under twelve years of age.” 

Having passed the Pyrennees, and diverged 
to the west, our traveller returns, and penetrates 
into Navarre, just to learn what the British 
Legion was doing. We, who are sick of politics, 
shall not allude to the scanty information he 
affords us; but we may cite, as a sample of his 
gross ignorance, his observation to a Basque 
priest, that the Basque was probably derived 
from the Celtic. He seems astonished at the 
disdainful manner in which his observation was 
received. With apparent justice, but evidently 
to our traveller's wonderment, the priest con- 
tended that the language was of Phcenician 
descent. The Iberians were probably a colony 
of that people ; but if they were not, we have 
proof so positive that the Phcenicians were long 
masters of those mountainous regions, that much 
of the superstructure, if not the basis, of the 
language, is indebted to them. 

It is sometimes useful to notice a book with- 
out any one merit to recommend it. It is useful, 
for instance, to correct misrepresentation, whether 
the result of bad faith, or of ignorance. This 
must be our apology for devoting any portion of 
our time to the wretched volume before us. 





The Magician. 
Macrone. 
Tuere is no dogmatizing upon the general 
tendency of the age, if our light literature is 
to be considered as its index. One week, we 
might presume that no tale but such as dealt 
with the actual passions and conditions of huma- 
nity, could expect even a hearing, much less 
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success,—that Philosophy and Experience were | 


the sole spirits called into council, when a new 
toy was to be contrived for the pastime of those 
grown children, the reading public. But scarcely 
have we settled ourselves into this comfortless 
conviction, than we are startled by the appear- 
ance of some legend of splendid improbability— 
some tissue of bright fancies, so free from the 
hues of this work-day and care-soiled world, as 
to convince us that the imaginative has not 
been wholly driven from out its nestling place 
in the human heart. Perhaps it would come 
near the truth, to say, that universal toleration 
and reason are one; and that though we can no 
longer believe implicitly in the tricks and shows 
of imagination, we love them none the less, 
though “ with a difference,” than our more cre- 
dulous forefathers. 

Mr. Ritchie's powerful and graphic sketches and 
short stories are well known, but he has hitherto 
been less successful when his canvas was more 
ambitiously enlarged. ‘The romance before us 
is, however, a great improvement upon all its 
predecessors; full of action, though not too full; 
devoted to the more violent and stormy passions, 
yet not dinning their cries into our ears till we long 
to doze over a page of level writing ; and though 
rich in description, containing fewer of the mere 
properties of the dark days and occult sciences, 
than might be expected in a tale of “ trine, 
sextant, and pentacle.” We cannot, however, 
understand why Mr. Ritchie should neutralize 
the effect of his story, by a careful and systema- 
tic destruction of the wonders it contains. It is 
folly to suppose that any one could in these days 
believe in magic; why then awaken Fancy from 
her reverie, by pertinaciously proving to her 
that the perfumes of the enchanted cauldron 
are only so many drugs sold by the pound,— 
that the charmed circle is defended by no more 
spiritual arm than such as is forged in the foun- 
dery,—that the spirits of the dead walk not, save 
in the travesties of a masquerade warehouse ; 
and that the Magician himself is, after all, no 
pale, passionless, Wandering Jew, but—we will 
not imitate his example, and break the mystery 
of the book, which, with all these drawbacks, 
unwisely introduced to conciliate the spirit of 
the age, is full of life and colour, and excites a 
strong interest. 

The subject of the tale, the crimes and for- 
tunes of Gilles de Retz, Lord of Laval, and of 
the mysterious being who ruled them, was sug- 
gested to Mr. Ritchie during his visits to the 
rivers of France, on one of which, the Erdre, 
stands the scene of his sorceries—the ruined 
Chateau de la Verriere. The author’s subse- 
quent residence in the French capital, enabled 
him to fill up the outline presented by the 
popular legend, by research and inquiry; his 
story is consequently consistent and complete, 
and its details, to borrow an artist’s phrase, 
well studied. It would be too much to ex- 
pect that a romance of “gramarye” should 
not contain a Jew and his daughter; and here, 
accordingly, we find them—the credulous adept, 
and his spirited, affectionate daughter Hagar, 
worthy, in every respect, of the stout Scottish 
hero, David Armstrong, whose countrymen and 
fellow students, too, are cleverly hit off: the 
Breton peasants are less individual. The dia- 
logue, though a little too much stiffened-up with 
exclamations and involutions, is, on the whole, 
clear, forcible, and appropriate ; and we recom- 


'mend such of our readers as are not wholly 
“unused at ghost and rattling bones to start,” 
further to consult ‘ The Magician.’ 








| Paley’s Natural Theology, with illustrative 
| Notes. By Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell. 2 vols. Charles Knight. 


| A common objection urged against Paley’s 
writings on natural and revealed religion is, 
that they are too ingenious—that they resemble 
rather the subtlety of a pleader desirous to esta- 
blish his case, than the investigating spirit of an 
inquirer after truth. It may be urged in his 
defence, that he did not profess to start as an 
inquirer; his object, as announced, was simply 
to state the evidence for the existence of a God 
in the one case, and for the truth of revelation 
in the other; and he probably had less the de- 
sign of making converts, than of confirming the 
faith of those who already believed. The task 
Paley undertook required for its perfection, an 
amount of knowledge more vast and varied than 
was ever possessed by a single individual ; it is 
not therefore surprising, that he sometimes wrote 
inaccurately on scientific topics, which he had 
notexamined for himself, that he misapprehended 
and misstated physiological and anatomical phe- 
nomena, and that he occasionally found contri- 
vance and compensation, not in the natural ob- 
ject, but in his own mistaken notions. But these 
unavoidable errors can scarcely be said to detract 
from the great merit of his work, whose excel- 
lence has been singularly proved in our day, by 
the failure of the great effort made to supersede 
it; the Natural Theology is so superior to the 
Bridgewater ‘Treatises, that no one ever dreams 
of making a comparison between them. 

It was an object worthy of the distinguished 
individuals who undertook it, to prepare a new 
edition of Paley’s great work, containing all the 
additional information which modern researches 
have supplied respecting structure and organiza- 
tion; and though Lord Brougham, in his part 
of the work, shows a greater tendency to meta- 
physical speculation, than is warranted by the 
example of his text, yet this love of theory is 
amply compensated by the sober science of Sir 
Charles Bell, who dreads nothing so much as 
theory, and scarcely can muster courage to hazard 
a conjecture. 

The additions are chiefly notes illustrating the 
argument, from recent discoveries in animal and 
vegetable organization, and an appendix from 
Sir Charles Bell, on the structure of the human 
frame. ‘The chapter on Life is that which will 
probably excite most curiosity in the readers of 
the appendix, but that on the structure of the 
Ear will best repay a careful perusal. 





A Residence in Constantinople during the Greek 
and Turkish Revolutions. By the Rev. R. 
Walsh, L.L.D. 2vols. 8vo. Westley & Davis. 

Tuere are few travellers whom we would more 

cheerfully accompany on a distant tour than Dr. 

Walsh ; he possesses an inexhaustible fund of 

good humour and vivacity, a keen eye for ob- 

servation, and great quickness in seizing the 
characteristic features both of a country and its 
inhabitants. The reader feels that the sketches 
presented to him have been dashed off upon the 
spot, and he excuses the absence of elaborate 
finish, for the sake of freshness, spirit, and viva- 
city; and though, in some instances, he may 
suspect that fancy has been invoked to supply 
the want of knowledge, and in others that a little 
exaggeration has been introduced to heighten 
effect, he readily forgives such errors in so plea- 
sant acompanion. ‘A Residence in Constan- 


tinople’ is, indeed, a work just suited to the 
season ; it tells its tales of bright suns and clear 
skies in a style demanding no more mental exer- 
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tion than is necessary to repel the languor pro- 
duced by the sudden arrival of spring; and 
though the title seems, in degree, to limit the 
subject, the author is little disposed to submit to 
critical restrictions; on the contrary, he takes 
leave to discuss Irish antiquities on the rock of 
Gibraltar, turns botanist at Malta, becomes an 
antiquarian in Greece, and a politician at Pera; 
but he is everywhere the same frank, easy, good- 
tempered companion, anxious to solve all doubts 
and perplexities, and ready, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, to invent a theory for the purpose, if un- 
avoidably necessary. 

Our extracts from such a work must, of neces- 
sity, be miscellaneous; we shall begin with a 
new proof of the Pheenician origin of the Irish, 
which, a few years since, would have passed 
current with the zealous speculators on antiquity 
in the sister-kingdom. The author, in company 
with an Irish officer, visited Carteia, a ruined 
city near Gibraltar. 

“ My companion was very fond of Irish lore, and 
had no doubt of the Phenician origin of the Irish 
people. He, therefore, was assiduous in pointing 
out to me many circumstances about this town as 
confirming his opinion. We met several of the 
peasantry: the men rode always two on a horse, or 
mule, with the face of one close to the back of the 
other; the women sat on the off side, with the left 
leg to the neck of the beast. The head-dress of the 
females consisted of a scarf, or shawl, drawn over 
their caps, and tied behind in a knot, the corners of 
which fell between their shoulders—all which pecu- 
liarities are still to be seen among the peasantry 
about the Milesian or Pheenician town of Galway at 
this day. They have, also, many opinions in common 
which have their origin antecedent even to the time 
of the Romans. They imagine, for instance, that a 
sick man’s life depends on the state of the tide, and 
that he never dies unless when it begins to ebb. 
This notion, which is mentioned by Aristotle and 
referred to by Pliny, is common in the west of Ire- 
land, and entertained even by many physicians there. 
These usages and opinions, he asserted, were proofs 
of the identity of the two people, not to say anything 
of the nondescript animal at the cistern, whose tail 
twines round his legs exactly like that of the extra- 
ordinary beast to be seen in the front of Cormac’s 
very ancient chapel on the rock of Cashel.” 

In this very ingenious speculation, the trifling 
fact is forgotten, that Carteia was more probably 
a Grecian than a Pheenician colony; and that 
Spanish manners were introduced into Ireland 
by the great commercial intercourse which, up 
to a very late period, existed between the western 
Irish coast and the southern parts of the Penin- 
sula. In consequence, many Irish families 
sought refuge in Spain from the intolerance of 
the penal laws. To a remarkable member of 
one of these we must introduce our readers :— 

“The General commanding this district [St. 
Roque] was Don Joseph O’Donnel. By order of 
the king he had met and defeated a detachment of 
Quiroga’s troops from Cadiz, but it was an unfor- 
tunate victory for him. Ferdinand immediately 
after accepted the Constitution, and O*Donnel was 
put under an arrest and sent a prisoner to St. Roque 
for having obeyed his orders. Finding he was in 
the town, we resolved to pay him a visit: we met a 
sentinel at his door, not as a mark of respect, but of 
suspicion. We were received by the Sejiora, a lady 
of Malaga, of a distinguished family, who had brought 
him a large forture. She had dark eyes, a deep 
olive complexion, and her manners were very pleas- 
ing and amiable. When she understood we were 
Irish gentlemen, who came to pay our respects to 
the General, she was greatly affected; a feeling of 
her husband’s altered circumstances seemed to rush 
upon her mind, and she burst into tears. The 
General himself was greatly gratified by our visit : 
he was a middle-sized man, about fifty, with black 
hair, decayed teeth, a careworn countenance, and 
not a dignified person. He wore a large cocked-hat, 
(in which he had, but too late, placed the national 
cockade,) black coat, and pantaloons, over which 
Jatter he had drawn top-boots; and his only distinc- 





tion of General was an embroidered sash, which he 
wore round his waist under his coat. He addressed 
me with all the cordial familiarity of an old acquaint- 
ance, and in a very broad accent. It was remark- 
able that, though he had never been in Ireland, he 
spoke English with a strong national tone, which he 
said he caught from some of the Irish brigades to 
whom he taught Spanish. Among the works which 
he had obtained from the English library at Gibral- 
tar, was Lady Morgan’s ‘O°’Donnel,’ with which he 
was highly delighted. He said that the priest there 
mentioned was his grand uncle, and he bore testimony 
to the accuracy of the family details. It was his in- 
tention, he said, during the leisure his confinement 
afforded him, to translate the work into Spanish, 
which he was assured would become highly popular. 
We parted with mutual feelings of good-will.” 

Malta was visited after Gibraltar, and is 
sketched with a free pencil. The Ionian islands, 
of course, lead to dissertations on the voyage of 
Ulysses, and the gardens of Alcinous, the site of 
which Dr. Walsh considers that he has deter- 
mined. The bitumen pits in Zante are more 
interesting to us than “the waste where once a 
garden smiled;” they are still as productive as 
in the days of Herodotus :— 

“ As we approached the site of the wells we were 
particularly struck with the aspect of the surround- 
ing scenery. The valley inland was the segment of 
a circle, surrounded on three sides by abrupt and 
rugged ridges of hills ; on the fourth, the remainder 
of the circle could be traced by rocks rising above 
the water, as if the sea had, at some period, burst in 
and destroyed the continuity, leaving, at intervals, 
the larger and stronger masses, and carrying away 
those which had made less resistance. Within this 
circle the ground was nearly level, consisting of a 
marshy soil, abounding in aquatic and _palustric 
plants, but appearing to be stained and dark, as if 
from some mineral exhalations orimpregnated waters. 
Tn this marsh were several wells or pits, of which we 
examined one. It was about nine feet in diameter, 
and surrounded. by a dwarf wall. The water was 
two feet below the edge, and one foot deep; the sur- 
face covered with a scum, which reflected various 
iridescent colours, of which the blue and green were 
very vivid. A dark, black substance was continually 
forcing its way from the bottom, and boiling up in 
large globules, which, as they ascended, enlarged, till 
near the surface, and then burst, liberating a quan- 
tity of gas, which the peasantry informed us was 
highly inflammable; but we had not the means of 
trying. Sometimes the globules were transparent, 
and assumed a singular brilliancy, rising to the top 
and bursting, while a coating of dark, bituminous 
matter, in which they were invested, was thrown off. 
This dark substance was the petroleum, or rock- 
pitch, which, being specifically heavier than the 
water, remained below, covering the sides and part 
of the bottom. The brilliant globules disengaged 
from it were pure naphtha, or rock-oil, which formed 
a light oleaginous stratum above, reflecting various 
beautiful colours. The intervening water was sweet 
and fit for use, but strongly impregnated with a taste 
like tar-water, and it is prescribed in various dyspep- 
tic complaints. They had discontinued the practice 
of Herodotus. The myrtle was laid aside, and the 
pitch collected, with large spoons, into a pit adjoin- 
ing the well, and thence thrown into barrels. The 
best time for gathering it is summer, when it is ex- 
uded in the greatest quantities; and they annually 
fill about one hundred barrels, which is used for 
smearing the bottoms of ships and similar purposes. 
A circumstance which marks the extensive ramifica- 
tions of those wells, and that their source is not con- 
fined within what remains of the present crater, is, 
that on the surface of the sea, at some distance, the 
same substances are found within a circumscribed 
space, as if they had issued from a similar well at the 
bottom of the sea, or had a communication with 
those on the land, by subterraneous passages.” 

Zante, it is well known, is subject to frequent 
shocks of earthquake, and Dr. Walsh had the 
good (or ill) fortune to witness one of the most 
fearful which has occurred in the island during 
the present century. 

“ When the servant led me to my room he left a 





large brass lamp, lighted, on a ponderous carved 
table, on the opposite side to that on which I slept. 
My bed, as is usual in this island, was without a 
canopy, and open above. As soon as I got into it, I 
lay for some time gazing on the ceiling, with many 
pleasing ideas of persons and things floating on my 
mind; even the grotesque figures above were a source 
of amusement to me; and I remember falling into 
a delightful sleep while I was yet making out fancied 
resemblances to many persons I was acquainted with. 
The next sensation I recollect was one indescribably 
tremendous. The lamp was still burning, but the 
whole room was in motion. The figures on the ceil- 
ing seemed to be animated, and were changing places: 
presently they were detached from above, and, with 
Jarge fragments of the cornice, fell upon me, and 
about the room. An indefinable, melancholy, hum- 
ming sound seemed to issue from the earth, and run 
along the outside of the house, with a sense of vibra- 
tion that communicated an intolerable nervous feel- 
ing; and I experienced a fluctuating motion, which 
threw me from side to side as if I were still on board 
the frigate, and overtaken by a storm. The house 
now seemed rent asunder with a violent crash. A 
large portion of the wall fell in, split into splinters 
the oak table, extinguished the lamp, and left me 
in total darkness; while, at the same instant, the 
thick walls opened about me, and the blue sky, with 
a bright star, became, for a moment, visible through 
one of the chasms. I now threw off the bed-clothes 
and attempted to escape from the tottering house ; 
but the ruins of the wall and ceiling had so choked 
up the passage that I could not open the door; and 
I again ran back to my bed, and instinctively pulled 
over my face the thick coverlid, to protect it from 
the falling fragments. 

“ Up to this period I had not the most distant 
conception of the cause of this commotion. The 
whole had passed in a few seconds, yet such was the 
effect of each circumstance, that they left on my 
mind as distinct an impression as if the succession of 
my ideas had been slow and regular. Still I could 
assign no reason for it, but that the house was going 
to fall, till an incident occurred which caused the 
truth at once to flash on my mind. There stood, in 
the square opposite the Palazzo, a tall, slender steeple 
of a Greek church, containing a ring of bells, which 
I had remarked in the day; these now began to 
jangle with a wild, unearthly sound, as if some 
powerful hand had seized the edifice below, and was 
ringing the bells by shaking the steeple. Then it 
was that I had the first distinct conception of my 
situation. I found that the earthquake we had 
talked so lightly of was actually come ; I felt that I 
was in the midst of one of those awful visitations 
which destroys thousands in a moment—where the 
superintending hand of God seems for a season to 
withdraw itself, and the frame of the earth is suffered 
to tumble into ruins by its own convulsions. O God! 
I cannot describe my sensations when I thus saw and 
felt around me the wreck of nature, and that with 
a deep and firm conviction on my mind, that to me 
that moment was the end of the world. I had before 
looked death in the face in many ways, and had 
reason more than once to familiarize me to his ap- 
pearance; but this was nothing like the ordinary 
thoughts or apprehensions of dying in the common 
way: the sensations were as different as an earth- 
quake and a fever.” 

The embassy arrived at Athens a little before 
the breaking out of the Greek revolution: the 
city of Minerva is so familiar from repeated de- 
scription, that we shall only pause to extract an 
anecdote respecting Lord Byron, related on the 
authority of the worthy Franciscan who tenanted 
the lantern of Demosthenes :— 

“ When Lord Byron was at Athens, he paid him 
an almost daily visit, and took pleasure in passing 
his time in the lantern, looking over such books as 
the Padre had collected there. When he was de- 
parting, he requested some little gift which he said 
he would keep as a memorial of him and his library. 
The Padre bade him take from among his few move- 
ables what he liked best. Lord Byron fixed upon a 
small crucifix, which the good Padre presented to 
him with great pleasure; and as they often talked 
of Greece and its then hopeless prospects, he said, on 
giving it to him, he hoped that the cross would be 4 
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pledge between them, that his Lordship, if ever an 
opportunity occurred, would assist in liberating his 
fellow-Christians from the yoke of the infidels. This 
cross Lord Byron prized as a keepsake of an amiable 
old man. A friend informed me, he afterwards dis- 
played it at Missolonghi, and mentioned the circum- 
stances under which he had received it.” 

While Dr. Walsh was at Pera the Greek re- 
volution was commenced by the brave, but rash 
Ypsilante ; and our author was witness to the 
sanguinary deeds perpetrated by the ferocious 
mob of Constantinople in the outburst of their 
indignation. The first murder our author wit- 
nessed, is a specimen of the fierce passion of the 
Turkish populace at this calamitous period. 

“ I went through the town as usual. The Turks 
alone were seen parading the streets—all the other 
population had disappeared. Pera street is narrow, 
nevertheless there is a raised footway at each side, 
just sufficient for two people to pass. An unfortu- 
nate Greek had ventured out to a baccul, or huck- 
ster’s shop, for some article, and was hastily return- 
ing, when he met a Turk who was walking just before 
me. The Greek drew himself up to the wall as close 
as possible to let him pass, when the Turk, delibe- 
rately drawing his yatagan, pinned him to the place 
where he stood. The poor man fell dead on his 
face, and his assassin walked over his body, and, 
wiping his bloody yatagan, entered a coffee-house, 
where I afterwards saw him quietly smoking his 
chibouk. Such events as this constantly occurred ; 
it was no uncommon thing for a Turk to try his 
pistol on the first Greek he caught sight of in the 
street; and every day some unfortunate person, 
wounded or dead, was carried hastily by our palace- 
gate on men’s shoulders.” 

We fear that the following picture of the city 
during this reign of terror is but little exag- 
gerated :— 

“ Indeed, it was impossible to conceive a more 
dismal scene of horror and desolation than the 
Turkish capital now presented.’ Every day some 
new atrocities were committed, and the bodies of the 
victims were either hanging against doors and walls, 
or lying without their heads, weltering and trampled 
on in the middle of the streets. At this season 
flights of kites, vultures, and other unclean birds of 
prey return after their winter’s migration, and, as if 
attracted by the scent of carcases, were seen all day 
wheeling and hovering about, so as to cover the city 
like a canopy, wherever a body was exposed. By 
night the equally numerous and ravenous dogs were 
heard about some headless body with the most dismal 
howlings, or snarling and fighting over some skull 
which they were gnawing and peeling. In fact, all 
that Byron has feigned of Corinth, or Bruce has de- 
scribed of Abyssinia, or you have elsewhere read that 
is barbarous, disgusting, and terrible in Eastern 
usages, was here realized.” 

A victory obtained at Patras was certified to 
the Sultan by the very intelligible gazette of a 
waggon loaded with the ears and noses of the 
slain, which were exposed in a heap to gratify 
the feelings of pious Mussulmans. Dr. Walsh 
went to see this ghastly exhibition, which he 
thus describes :— 

“ Here I found, indeed, that the Turks did ac- 
tually take human features as Indians take scalps, 
and the trophies of ears, lips, and noses were no fic- 
tion. At each side of the gate were two piles like 
small hay-cocks, formed of every portion of the 
countenance. The ears were generally perforated, 
and hanging on strings. The noses had one lip and 
a part of the forehead attached to them, the chins 
had the other, with generally a long beard ; some- 
times the face was cut off whole, and all the features 
remained together; sometimes it was divided into 
scraps, in all forms of mutilation. It was through 
these goodly monuments of human glory the Sultan 
and all his train passed every day, and no doubt were 
highly gratified by the ghastly aspects they present- 
ed; for here they were to remain till they were 
trampled into the mire of the street. Wherever the 
heaps were partly trodden down, the Turks passed 
over with perfect indifference. The features, grow- 
ing soft by putridity, continually attached them- 
selves to their feet, and frequently a man went off 





with a lip or a chin sticking to his slippers, which 
were fringed with human beard, as if they were lined 
with fur. This display I again saw by accident on 
another occasion; and when you read of sacks of 
ears sent to Constantinople, you may be assured it 
is a reality, and not a figure of speech. But you are 
not to suppose they are always cut from the heads of 
enemies, and on the particular occasion which they 
are sent to commemorate. The number of Greeks 
killed at Patras did not exceed perhaps one hundred, 
but noses, ears, and lips were cut indiscriminately 
from every skull they could find, to swell the 
amount.” 

Dr. Walsh’s account of the massacre at Scio 
does not differ materially from those already 
before the public; but he gives a fuller account 
than we yet possessed of the brilliant exploit of 
Canaris against the Turkish fleet at Tchesmé. 

We have as yet only gone through the first 
volume of Dr. Walsh’s work, and must defer 
our notice of the second till another occasion. 











Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time. By Sir 

Nathaniel W. Wraxail, Bart. 

[Second Notice.] 
As a curious history of the rapid fortunes for- 
merly made in the East, we shall now give a 
sketch of the life of Paul Benfield :— 

“ Paul Benfield, who, at more than one period of 
the reign of George the Third, acted a most conspi- 
cuous part on the great theatre of public life,and of 
parliament, was born at Cheltenham, in or about 
the year 1740, where his father exercised the trade 
of aland-surveyor. He had received little aid from 
education ; but, having been sent out to Fort St. 
George, at an early time of life, in the capacity of 
an assistant engineer, he soon distinguished himself 
there, by executing some public works, which, while 
they acquired him professional reputation, laid the 
foundation of his prodigious fortune. He was sub- 
sequently transferred from the military, to the civil 
service of the East India Company; and he then 
commenced his pecuniary transactions with the Na- 
bob of Arcot. His extensive connexions among the 
native bankers, or sowcars, enabling him to command 
their assistance, he made great advances of money to 
Mahommed Ali, for which he unquestionably re- 
ceived very high interest. The expedition under- 
taken by the Madras government, for the reduction 
of Tanjore in 1773, requiring on the part of the na- 
bob ample pecuniary resources, Benfield principally 
supplied the necessary funds. But, as his highness’s 
bonds were already fallen into discredit, and had 
sunk to nearly half their value, that prince found 
himself necessitated to make over to Benfield, by 
way of security, the crops or productions of certain 
districts in the Carnatic, or in the kingdom of Tan- 
jore. 

“Thus far Mr. Benfield seemed to advance under 
favourable auspices: but, with the arrival of Lord 
Pigot in 1776, as governor of Madras, his prospects 
became overclouded. That nobleman, who con- 
demned the expedition against Tanjore, and who 
suspected Benfield of secretly abetting the party 
which opposed his measures; not only seized on the 
territorial assignments made over to him by the na- 
bob, but suspended him from the company’s service.” 


Benfield now returned to England, bought 
boroughs, and sent from three to eight members 
into Parliament. Having by such means got 
restored to his rank, he returned to India. 

“There he remained during two or three years, 
occupied in realizing his large fortune: which, by 
the regulations adopted respecting the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, was placed in asecure train of eventual 
liquidation. Finding, nevertheless, that the preju- 
dices entertained respecting him precluded his ele- 
vation to any of those situations of high trust or 
dignity in the company’s service to which he aspired, 
he resolved finally to leave India. On his second 
return to England in 1790, he either brought home 
with him, or left behind at Madras, secured in the 
Debt of 1777, a sum not falling short of Burke’s cal- 
culation ; I mean, four hundred thousand pounds. 
* * * Had he possessed the moderation, as well as 
the patience, necessary for consolidating a great 
fortune, he might probably (like so many other indi- 





viduals returned from the East, whom it would be 
invidious to particularize,) have gradually attained 
to honours, if not to employments. But the restless. 
ness of his character, and the insatiable desire of 
augmenting his vast wealth, impelled him, instead of 
waiting the slow operation of time and events, to 
embark anew on the sea of mercantile adventure, 
Having formed a commercial connexion with a gen- 
tleman named Boyd, who, previous to the French 
revolution, was established at Paris, but who had 
been driven from that capital by the convulsions that 
followed it, Benfield and his new partner opened in 
London a species of banking-house. During the 
period between 1793 and 1796, when Pitt was neces- 
sitated to borrow annually large sums, in order to 
maintain the war against France; Benfield and 
Boyd became the principal contractors for those 
loans, by which they were known to have realized 
great profits. The money-market lay indeed in some 
degree under their control, and they were considered 
as its dictators. 

“ Meanwhile Benfield, after purchasing Sir Thomas 
Rumbold’s fine seat of Wood Hall in the county of 
Hertford, and the splendid mansion belonging to the 
Earl of Thanet in Grosvenor-square ; bought like- 
wise an estate producing nominally nearly thirty 
thousand pounds a year, situate in Demerara or Es- 
sequibo, on the continent of South America. But, 
at the moment when he seemed to be placed on 
such a stupendous elevation, or as Burke denomi- 
nated him, to have become ‘the minion of the 
human race,’ he touched upon his fall. Benfield and 
Boyd having made large purchases in the public 
funds, at the time of Lord Malmsbury’s mission to 
Lisle, in the sanguine anticipation of his success, 
and that negotiation for peace totally failing, the 
depression of the stocks occasioned by it shook their 
credit to its foundations. In this emergency, sixteen 
capitalists of the city of London came forward vo- 
luntarily with a loan of five thousand pounds each, in 
order to support the house. But the sum of eighty 
thousand pounds was found wholly inadequate to 
their wants. Bankruptcy ensued, followed by an 
extent issued on the part of the Crown against their 
effects. Benfield immediately withdrew to France, 
in the public funds or securities of which country he 
had invested considerable sums, previous to the war. 
At Paris he resided during several years, dragging 
on a miserable existence, unabie with safety to re- 
visit England, destitute of pecuniary resources, and 
literally wanting all the comforts of life. In that 
state of dereliction he there expired : his funeral ex- 
penses being defrayed by a subscription of the Eng- 
lish resident in the French metropolis.” 


Upon all matters relating to India, Sir Natha- 
niel is well informed—in fact, he was one of a 
party then designated as “ ‘The Bengal Squad.” 
Here is his account of Hastings and his wife :— 

* At this time arrived in London, from the banks 
of the Ganges, where he had so long occupied the 
highest place, Governor-General Hastings. He will 
fill too distinguished a place in these memoirs not 
to trace the leading features of his character. When 
he landed in his native country, he had attained his 
fifty-second year, after having resided during the far 
greater part of his memorable life either on the coast 
of Coromandel or in Bengal. In his person he was 
thin, but not tall ; of a spare habit, very bald, with a 
countenance placid and thoughtful, but, when ani- 
mated, full of intelligence. Never perhaps did any 
man, who passed the Cape of Good Hope, display a 
mind more elevated above mercenary considerations. 
Placed ina situation where he might have amassed 
immense wealth without exciting censure, he revi- 
sited England with only a modest competence. Ani- 
mated by the ambition of maintaining, perhaps of 
extending, the dominions of the East India Company, 
he looked down on pecuniary concerns, Mrs. Has- 
tings, who was more attentive to that essential arti- 
cle, brought home about forty thousand pounds, ac- 
quired without her husband’s privity or approval : 
but she had the imprudence to place it in the hands 
of a London merchant, who shortly afterwards proved 
bankrupt. The fact, not the Joss, chagrined Hastings, 
when the circumstance became known to him. At 
this hour, in 1818, he subsists, principally or wholly, 
on the annuity of four thousand pounds a year con- 


ferred on him by the East India Company ; driving 
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nearly four miles to church on Sundays in a one- 
horse chair, and exhibiting no splendour in his do- 
mestic establishment. When Major Scott quitted 
Bengal, the Governor-General presented him a bond 
for ten thousand pounds, intended as a remunera- 
tion for the office of his future agent in England. 
The bond, bearing interest, when reclaimed by Scott, 
was paid ; but not without causing inconvenience, or, 
I might say, pecuniary difficulty to Hastings. 

“The only individual related to him by consan- 
guinity, who came out to Bengal while he remained 
at the head of the government, was a gentleman in 
the military service of the Company. His name was 
Gardiner. I believe he never attained beyond the 
rank of a subaltern ; and he fell in the storming of 
Fort Gualior by Colonel Popham, about the year 
1780. Previous to the attack, Gardiner made his 
will on a drum-head. It began thus:—* Whereas I 
have the honour of being related to the Governor- 
General; and whereas I possess no fortune, have 
incurred many debts, and have besides a mistress 
with two children; I hereby bequeath my debts, my 
affairs, my girl, and my two children, to the protec- 
tion of Mr. Hastings.” The Governor-General took 
the persons thus made over to him under his imme- 
diate care, paid the demands, and fulfilled the will. 
He displayed a magnanimous mind, as much supe- 
rior to revenge as above the desire of accumulating 
riches. Lacam, a man whom I well knew, and who 
planned the formation of a harbour at Saugur, not 
far from the mouth of the Ganges, was patronized 
by Hastings. Conceiving the project to be calculated 
for public utility, he even lent Lacam a large sum of 
money for the purpose of carrying it into execution. 
Nevertheless, when, in 1774, Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis arrived at Calcutta, Lacam joined them in 
their hostility to Hastings’s measures, regardless of 
his preceding obligations to the Governor-General. 
The gentleman who related this fact to me added, 
‘I pressed him to compel Lacam to repay the money, 
after experiencing such proofs of his ingratitude.-— 
‘I cannot,’ replied he. ‘Why?’ was my answer. 
‘Because,’ rejoined he, ‘Lacam is my enemy..— 
* Yet,’ added the person who communicated to me 
the anecdote, ‘I believe, at that time, Hastings was 
not worth ten thousand pounds.’ 

“Jn private life he was playful and gay to a de- 
gree hardly conceivable, never carrying his political 
vexations into the bosom of his family. Of a temper 
so buoyant and elastic, that the instant he quitted 
the council board, where he had been assailed by 
every species of opposition, often heightened by per- 
sonal acrimony; oblivious of these painful occur- 
rences, he mixed in society like a youth on whom 
care had never intruded.” 

On the occasion of the impeachment of Hast- 
ings we have Lord Mansfield’s opinion of Pitt. 

“ During the autumn of the year 1788, when the 
trial had already proceeded during a whole session 
in Westminster Hall, Sir John Macpherson drove 
out before dinner to Caen Wood near Hampstead, 
in order to pay his respects to the great Earl of Mans- 
field. That nobleman, who only a few months 
earlier had resigned the office of chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, was then more than eighty-three years 
of age, infirm in body, and sinking in health ; but 
still retained all the freshness, as well as the vigour, 
of his intellect. ‘I found him,’ said Sir John, ‘sit- 
ting before the door, in front of his house, and by no 
means free from bodily pain. He received me with 
the utmost politeness; conducted me into his library, 
where we walked up and down; conversed with me 
on the leading events of the day; and at last asked 
me, what was my opinion of Mr. Pitt? I replied, 
that I considered him asa great minister. ‘ A great 
minister !’ answered Lord Mansfield ; ‘a great young 
minister you mean, Sir John. What did he intend 
by impeaching Mr. Hastings, or suffering him to be 
impeached ?*\—‘ He meant,’ said I, ‘as I apprehend, 
to let Justice take her course.‘ Justice! sir,’ re- 
joined Lord Mansfield; ‘Pray, where did he find 
her? Where is she ?—If you, my lord,’ returned I, 
‘do not know where to find Justice, who have been 
dispensing her favours these fifty years, how can any 
man attempt it ?\—* Yes, sir,’ answered he, ‘that is 
justice between man and man. All which is thus 
done, is well done. It is terminated. Criminal Jus- 


tice I can understand. But, political Justice ; where 
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is she? What is she? What is her colour ? Some- | that medicine is nearly allied to philosophy ; and 


times she is black. Sometimes she is red too. No! 
Sir John, Mr. Pitt is not a great minister. He isa 
great young minister. He will live to repent allow- | 
ing Mr. Hastings to be impeached. He has made a 
precedent which will, some future day, be used against 
himself. Mr. Pitt is only a great young minister.’” 

In a work abounding in anecdote, we are per- 
plexed where to choose. Here are two or three 
taken at random. 

“On the day when Margaret Nicholson made the 
attempt to assassinate his majesty, the Chevalier del 
Campo, minister plenipotentiary from the court of 





Spain, arriving at St. James's with the intention of 
attending the levee, learned the intelligence on his | 


entering the palace. | 


if a man at forty must be either a fool or a physi- 
cian, we may add, that there are not a few, who, 
long before that advanced period of the human 
education, attain to be both the one and the other. 
Dr. Palazzini's new remedy is certainly among 
the most startling of modern discoveries. Hippo- 
crates, it is true, has laid down an axiom, and that, 
too, not “in his chapter on hats,”* that extreme 
diseases demand extreme remedies. Now, hydro- 
phobia is an extreme disease, and therefore re- 
quires an extremeremedy : ergo, the doctor's con- 
clusion is perfectly logical. But the idea, singular 
as it may appear, is not absolutely new. “ When 


Finding however that the king | Rome laboured under a plague, (query, hy- 


had not postponed the levee on that account, he went | drophobia?) the people by the direction of the 
up, stood in the circle, and received those marks of | Sibylline books, imported a serpent from Epi- 
familiar condescension with which George the Third | daurus’”—for what purpose, unless it was to bite 


always treated the foreign envoys. On quitting the 
royal presence, he instantly ordered four post-horses 
to be put to his carriage; drove down to Windsor ; 
and walking up to the Lodge, seated himself in the 
hall. Conscious that information of the attempt 
would speedily arrive, either by common report or 
by a special messenger, and aware that fame might 
exaggerate the fact, he determined to be in person 
the bearer of the intelligence to the queen. After 
waiting patiently near two hours, a royal footman 
arrived, bringing the particulars of the transaction. 
Del Campo then announced himself, sent in hisname 
to her majesty, and requested permission to present 
himself before her. He was immediately admitted, 
and informed her of the whole matter; adding, that 
he had attended the levee, conversed for some mi- 
nutes with the king, and had left him in the best 
health and spirits. A finer ¢rait de courtisan is not 
to be found in Dangeau, or in St. Simon. * * 

“Charles Yorke, who, overcome by the importu- 
nities of the present king, accepted the great seal, 
was second son of the celebrated Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke. It is of Charles Yorke that Junius 
speaks, when, writing to the Duke of Grafton, on the 
14th of February 1770, he says, *To what an abject 
condition have you laboured to reduce the best of 
princes, when the unhappy man who yields at last to 
such personal instance ani solicitation as never can 
be fairly employed against a subject, feels himself 
degraded by his compliance, and is unable to survive 
the disgraceful honours which his gracious sovereign 
had compelled him to accept! He was a man of 
spirit; for he had a quick sense of shame, and death 
has redeemed his character.” 

“The transaction to which Junius here refers is 
one of the most tragical which has taken place in our 
time. Mr. Yorke closed his existence in a manner 
strongly resembling the last scene of the lamented 
Sir Samuel Romilly. On his table lay the patent of 
his peerage (Baron Morden), and near it the great 
seal, which, when affixed, would have added the only 
formality necessary to its legal completion. But, as 
not a trace of any such impression could be disco- 
vered on the wax, and it appearing therefore certain 
that the chancellor had not chosen to accept the re- 
compence of his political desertion, the title never 
received effect. This catastrophe took place on the 
20th of January 1770, three days subsequent to his 
audience of the king.” 

We may yet once again return to this work. 





Reflections on the Bite of Vipers asa Remedy for 
Hydrophobia. [La Morsicatura delle Vipere, 
§c.] By Dr. John Palazzini. Bergamo: 
London, Rolandi. 

Wuata title! The very reading of it “ makes 

our hair to stand on end,” as Mungo sings in the 

farce. Neither is it, we can assure the reader, a 

mystification. The proposition of submitting hy- 

drophobiacs to the care of Doctor Viper, is a sober, 
serious proposition ; and the notion is so delect- 
able, that a law may become necessary, to pre- 
vent people from getting purposely in the way 
of a mad dog, in order to enjoy the delights of 
being bitten by a serpent! If it be true that 
there is nothing so absurd as not to have been 
said by some of the philosophers, it must follow, 





the patients, it would puzzle a conjuror to dis- 
cover. Here, then, we have ancient authority 
in behalf of the practice; and, to add to our good 
fortune, in this particular, maritime discovery 
has opened to us in the rattlesnake, the cobra 
di capello, and numerous other species of snakes, 
hydrophobia doctors, far more efficacious than the 
serpens Epidaurius, or the vipers of Bergamo. 
Arguing then one step further from analogy, 
may we not expect, that the same medicine 
which cures hydrophobia, will also cure the many 
other sorts of rabies, with which humanity is af- 
fected ?—so that, by a due course of experiment, 
we shall be able to ascertain the precise species 
of serpent, whose venom is a match for that of 
the vixen, the backbiter, the fanatic, and that 
most insidious of all, the flatterer ! 

But to be serious, upon a sufficiently serious 
topic, the proposition of suspending the hydropho- 
bie action, by the intervention of a poison not 
absolutely incurable, was a suggestion of despair. 
A favourable result was not impossible; and on 
this possibility, led by certain hasty inferences, 
Dr. Palazzini, so long ago as the year 1819, 
proposed the attempt: ‘ Seeing (he says,) the 
extreme failure of all efforts at cure, the little 
industry and judgment brought to the trial of an 
infinity of different remedies, and moved by com- 
— and fright at the death of two females, 

itten, the one by acat, and the other by a dog, 
who became hydrophobic, notwithstanding a long 
treatment by hot and cold baths, aconite, bella- 
donna, mercury, and other similar drugs, it came 
into my mind to try, in any case of declared 
hydrophobia, the bite of the viper; and I com- 
municated the thought in writing to the Sani- 
tary Commission of the province of Mantua.” 

In this idea, Dr. Palazzini had, without his 
knowledge, been anticipated. So long since as 
1782, D. De Mathiis, a Sicilian army surgeon, 
was induced by accident to try the remedy on a 
dog, which he was told had been attacked with 
the disease, and he succeeded; but the subject was 
not pursued further. In 1791, Dr. Gilibert pub- 
lished the cases of two hydrophobiacs so treated, 
in whom the disease was suspended for a few 
hours, but who eventually died in convulsions, 
Dr. Viricel also caused a boy to be bitten by 
a viper, for hydrophobia, who nevertheless died. 
Dr. Des Granges tried the same experiment on 
a dog, which met with the same fate. Dr. Valen- 
tine relates, that Signor Gauche, maire de la 
priorité, had proposed the viperizing animals, as 
a sort of protection against hydrophobia; “ his 
experience having taught him that dogs who 
have been bitten by vipers, never afterwards be- 
come hydrophobic.” 

On these facts, Dr. Palazzini reasons; and, 
using all his ingenuity to balance the failures by 
the success, he urges the profession to make more 
accurate experiments on the subject. Considering 
the fatality of the disease, we will not absolutely 
say, that further experiment is unjustifiable ; but 
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we must express our gratitude, that the medical 
men of this country are not generally disposed 
to try conclusions upon such light grounds. To 
our notion, the weight of evidence, such as it is 
set forth by Dr. P., is altogether against the at- 
tempt; and were we reduced to the dreadful 
necessity of judging for ourselves in this case, 
we should prefer looking to some remedy, less 
carbone notatus, and iess repulsive than that 
which he thus recommends. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* The Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems, by Henry 
Sewell Stokes..—The success of this author's last 
venture has tempted him to try again, and we think 
with increased claims upon the notice of the public, 
though we prefer his shorter lyrics to the descriptive 
poem which gives its title to the volume. We shall 
extract one or two of these, which will speak more 
satisfactorily and pleasantly for Mr. Stokes than half 
a column of critical comment. 

Song. 
Flow on, sweet rivulet! 
Love-lit by the moon ; 
Laughing still, and dancing yet, 
And singing thy wild canzonet, 
As if the vales should ne’er forget 
Its mellow merry tune. 


I would I were a fay, 
Frolic-child of Night; 
Thy pearly path should be my way, 
Thy jocund song should be my lay, 
Until the sky-lark’s shrill good-day 
Peal’d o’er the mountain-height. 
Who loves the night, may fling 
His cloak of clay aside, 
And speed along on elfin wing, 
Over the lilies, through the ring, 
As though he were an elfin king, 
With Ariel for his bride. 


Hymn. 
“The children of men put their trust under the shadow of tay 
wings. 


Securely as the young bird clings 
Beneath the brooding mother’s breast, 
Under the shadow of thy wings, 

O God, thy children sweetly rest. 

In vain—in quest of bliss—in vain 

Hopeful we range life’s golden skies; 
Home to our Father’s wings again 

We speed, and find our paradise. 

Fond, gentle spirit! like the dove, . 
‘That lov’st the sunshine, song and flower; 
Blithe be thy youth—yet learn above 

To seek a never-fading bower. 


Heart of the eagle! and wouldst thou 
Amid the rolling clouds delight, 

And set thy home on mountain’s brow ? 
Up to God’s footstool bend thy flight. 
Or weak or strong, or young or old, 
Come, let us to our Heavenly Sire, 
Who in his bosom will enfold 

All—all who to his love aspire. 


‘The Civil Wars in Portugal, and the Siege of 
Oporto, by a British Officer of Hussars..We 
are of opinion, that a work on the civil wars of 
Portugal, in which a large and comprehensive 
view should be taken of the subject by one fully 
acquainted with the laws, the privileges, the man- 
ners, and customs of the country—in which cause 
and consequence should be shown in their neces- 
sary connexion—would be a valuable work, and ac- 
ceptable to the public; but the one now before us, 
said to be written by Colonel Owen, is a mere 
narrative of events, and of such we are weary: 
and, as to the Siege of Oporto, we know all about it 
as well as if we had served on the occasion. We 





must, however, in justice, admit, that the Colonel 
writes in a plain straightforward soldier-like spirit, 
and that he does full justice to the memory of Dom 


| Pedro. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


CAPTAIN JAMES HORSBURGH, F.R.S. 

Tue East India Company have been deprived, by 
death, of two of their most venerable and valued 
servants—of Sir Charles Wilkins, their librarian, 
and Captain Horsburgh, their hydrographer , both 
for a long course of years united in friendship and 
as colleagues of the same national establishment, 
and each of them well known by their high respec- 
tive merits. The name of Captain Horsburgh has, 
for so many years, been connected with Oriental 
Hydrography, as to have become classically asso- 
ciated with the navigation of the Indian Seas. 

Captain Horsburgh was born in the year 1762, of 
humble, pious, and respectable parents, at the small 
village of Elie, situated on the south-eastern coast 
of Fifeshire. His early years were spent in the 
active engagements of country life; and while the 
hardy employments of field labour established the 
firmness of his bodily constitution, the rural pursuits 
of searching among the cliffs for eagles’ nests, or 
scaling, for amusement, the high rocks surrounding 
his native village, awakened that enterprising and 
daring spirit, which, favoured by the circumstance 
of the maritime locality of Elie, on the shore 
of the Frith of Forth, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of many small sea-ports, where ship- 
building was carried on to a considerable extent, 
so early developed itself in determining his pre- 
ference for a sea life. He commenced his career 
as cook and cabin boy; and having devoted a large 
portion of the best years of his life to his professional 
duties on ship-board, and constant service in con- 
nexion with the navigation of the East, he became 
intimately familiar with every subject of practical 
importance and scientific bearing in reference to 
East Indian Hydrography, and, through a long pe- 
riod of experience, uniform good conduct, and dis- 
play of sterling merit, he became at length com- 
mander of the Anna East Indiaman. In this vessel 
he set sail from England in 1802, and having reached 
Bombay, passed two years in coasting the peninsula 
of India, visiting Canton and the China sea, and tra- 
versing the islands of the Indian Archipelago; when, 
after fulfilling the object of his voyage, he returned 
to England in 1805. Soon after his arrival, he laid 
before the Royal Society, in a letter to the Hon. 
Henry Cavendish, the results of his meteorological 
observations during the voyage ; and in this paper, 
afterwards printed in the Philosophical Transactions, 
he detailed the progress of that remarkable regu- 
larity in the rising and falling of the barometer 
which so peculiarly distinguishes the tropical regions. 
and becomes disturbed or lost again with an in- 
crease of latitude in the station of observation: and 
discussed the nature of the circumstances under 
which it became manifest, or gradually disappeared 
as the ship in her progress alternately crossed the 
Line, and advanced into higher northern or 
southern latitudes. He soon after laid before the 
public the narrative or “ memoirs” of his voyage, 
and he married in the October of the same year. 
In 1806 he began to collect the materials for his 
great work, the ‘East India Sailing Directory.’ 
This invaluable record of Captain Horsburgh’s 
laborious and useful life, and which has rendered 
his name familiar to the navigators of every ma- 
ritime nation of the world, was the result of five 
years of indefatigable research, and accurate investi- 
gation into the journals and documents in possession 
of the East India Company; and so great was Capt. 
Horsburgh’s ardour in the pursuit of his favourite 
object, that, in the coldest weather, he has been 
known to remain for hours in the cellars of the India 
House,—the archives of the Company,—continuing 
his researches, and unwilling to remit his labours. 
It assumed its first complete form in 1811, and hav- 
ing engaged his constant attention during the sub- 
sequent years of his life, there were still remaining 
for correction, at his decease, a few proof sheets of 
the work, to effect its final completion. 

He entered, in 1810, on the important office of 
Hydrographer to the East India Company, and de- 
voted himself, without intermission, to the daily at- 
tendance required of him for the effective discharge 
of the extensive duties which it involved. The nu- 
merous valuable charts which have been constructed 
under his care, and issued in succession from the hy- 





drographical office by order of the Court of Directors, | the latter we shall commence. Abraham receiving 


furnish the best evidence of the manner in which he 
fulfilled his important engagement, and a faithful 
record of his devotion to the service of the Company. 
In 1816 Capt. Horsburgh published his ‘ Atmo- 
spherical Register for indicating Storms at Sea ;? in 
1819 he edited a new edition, with many correc- 
tions, and a supplement, of Mackenzie's well-known 
* Treatise on Marine Surveying :’ and, subsequently, 
his ‘Compendium of the Winds; and (in conjunction 
with Mr. Arrowsmith), his *‘ East India Pilot, of 
general and particular charts (on the largest scale 
ever published), from England to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Bombay, Madras, and China.’ 

In 1830 he read a paper before the Royal Society, 
entitled, * Remarks on several Icebergs which have 
been met with in the Southern Hemisphere,’ and 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
same year. In examining the journals of the East 
India Company for the whole of the previous cen- 
tury, Capt. Horsburgh found no account of icebergs 
seen in the Southern Hemisphere, though the vessels 
had proceeded into the parallels 40°, 41°, and 42° 
south ; while, during the two years previous to 1830, 
icebergs had occasionally been met with by several 
vessels very near the Cape of Good Hope, between lat. 
36° and 39°. The most remarkable instence adduced 
by Capt. Horsburgh is that in which the brig Eliza 
fell in with five icebergs, in 1828, lat. 37° 31’'S., 
long. 18° 17’ E. of London. They were enormous 
masses of ice, from 250 to 300 feet high, and of the 
shape of church steeples. He attributes their ap- 
pearance to the existence of a large tract of land 
near the Antarctic Circle, somewhere between the 
meridian of London and 20° East longitude; and 
their unprecedented descent during the two years in 
question, to their disruption from the place of their 
formation by the violent convulsion of an earthquake 
or volcano. He states it as a remarkable fact, that 
icebergs are met with at the same period of the year, 
namely April and May, whether in the Northern or 
Southern Hemisphere, although the seasons are then, 
in each hemisphere, of an opposite character. 

Notwithstanding the hardy constitution which 
Capt. Horsburgh’s disciplined life had conferred 
upon him, and the temperate and simple habits by 
which it was sustained, he began so early as the year 
1818 to feel the effect of his unremitting labours. 
It was, however, about two years ago that his health 
began visibly to yield to his unceasing exertions, but 
he still persevered in all his usual avocations, and 
continued his daily attendance at the India House 
till the 18th of April last, when symptoms of hydro- 
thorax made their appearance. On the 21st of that 
month he was carried to his bed, which he never 
again left ; and having lingered for nearly a month 
under great bodily suffering, which he endured with 
his characteristic fortitude and serenity, he expired 
on the 14th of May, in the 74th year of his age. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION—ANCIENT MASTERS. 

Tue selection of this year is rather limited, and 
not, upon the whole, particularly imposing, but it 
contains some few pictures of transcendant merit. 
We shall speak upon these and others among their 
more remarkable companions, merely premising that 
it shall be with the reserve which we think due to 
those who have liberally accommodated the public, 
for a time, with the most valuable and perishable 
part of their household treasure. Proprietors may, 
indeed, like to have their splendid chattels seen, but 
they soon find that it will be often to the injury (some- 
times irreparable) of these fragile things, by the ac- 
cidents of a double removal, and, therefore, in conti- 
nuing to lend, they lay us under a real obligation. 
By critics, at least, their pictures should be tenderly 
handled. We shall, on this principle, glance slightly 
at such particulars as we cannot commend, leaving 
the severities of analysis to less considerate dilettanti. 

The Gower family, after their habit, take the lead 
in this species of public contribution. Lord F. Eger- 
ton has disfurnished, as we had lately occasion to 
perceive, one whole room of Bridgewater House, 
where the walls are now hung by the tackle of so 
many absent pictures; and the Duke of Sutherland 
has sent, among other works, two, which their novelty 
in this kingdom, as well as their intrinsic merits, 
will no doubt render a principal attraction, With 





the Angels, No. 10, by Murillo; painted for the 
Hospital of the Caridad, at (what is called) his best 
time. The manner is soft and rather suffused, with 
more lightness of pencil and less force than we have 
to admire in his first style. It may furnish matter 
for debate among connoisseurs which of the two is 
preferable : this being the rarer in England, will be 
from that circumstance, the more precious. Murillo 
has greater varieties in his style than any other great 
artist : we have distinctly recognized half-a-dozen ; 
this exhibition alone contains three varieties, (or 
more, if all the pictures affiliated on him be genuine); 
he seems to have been less a painter than a family 
of painters. But as to sentiment, or expression, he 
is almost always the same,—peasant-like, if not alto- 
gether plebeian. Abraham has here the rusticity 
not inappropriate to a Nomadic prince, but it must 
truly have been nothing less than inspiration which 
taught him to detect celestial messengers in three 
such low-born lads as stand before him. They are 
little better than the painter's ordinary beggar-boys, 
grown up into begging pilgrims. Not that they want 
all gracefulness of deportment, but it is very agrarian, 
in no degree whatever angelic. How different Raf- 
fael’s delineation of the same subject! Notwith- 
standing this, the Murillo is a noble picture ; and in 
good preservation likewise, though some of its tones 
have sunk, and given an appearance of defective 
drawing, which must not be mistaken for real by the 
amateur. Abraham’s black petticoat, for instance, 
seems to have blotted out his thigh. 

The Prodigal Son, No. 22, by Ditto. Painted for 
the same hospital at the same time. It will please 
more than the former work, being more in harmony 
with the rustic genius of the painter. Two principles 
never to be lost sight of by the amateur, that every 
artist deserving the name has his power, and that 
every power has its value, (though we may be un- 
able to appreciate it,) is peculiarly applicable to 
Murillo. In him, we are no more to look for ele- 
vated sentiment, than in Raffael for splendid colour, 
or in Rubens for purity of design. Unsophisticated, 
rude nature, is the province of Murillo. He would 
have treated the subject before us, perhaps, still 
better in his rough-cast, embrowned, homely style, 
without any of that essay at refinement, which after- 
wards enfeebled his pencil, and which is here to be 
seen in the colouring as well as handling. We do 
not give the story or detail of the picture, because 
every visitor can discover it himself, and our small 
space, we think, more judiciously devoted to offering 
him some hints and maxims, whereby he may better 
estimate its deserts. 

Two Saints, Nos. 2 and 5, by Zurbaran, are nice 
little specimens of this unknown master ; we recollect 
admiring them much, with some othess by the same 
hand, in Marshal Soult’s collection at Paris, from 
whence the Murillos, above mentioned, have also 
passed to York House. There, likewise, it was 
our good fortune to see the pendants of the latter,— 
St. Peter in Prison, and the Pool of Bethesda, which 
we hope his Grace will submit for general gratifica- 
tion next year. 

Besides the Seven Sacraments, by Poussin, and 
Moses striking the Rock, which many persons still 
exalt, in spite of their now patched and piebald ap- 
pearance, Lord F. Egerton has sent his two lesser 
but most beautiful Titians. These are worthy all 
observance, being among the finest specimens of the 
masterin England. Venus rising from the Sea, No. 11, 
is the well known Vénus a la Coquille, or rather the 
portrait of Titian’s Mistress, not less familiar to cog- 
noscenti. Loveliness of feature and form, mellow- 
ness, and breadth of colour, are its excellencies. We 
can scarce say what else could be added, unless it 
were elevation of character; but this, although re- 
quisite for a Venus, is not at all so for a Venetian 
fair-one. The Three Ages, No. 14, will please all 
who are worth pleasing ; it may be considered as a 
kind of test, by the voluntary taking of which, a pic- 
ture-seer passes into the rank of a real enthusiast for 
the art. This work belongs to the painter's transition 
style from the Giorgionesque to his own, uniting 
the beauties of both. It has suffered a little by re- 
paration, but, together with the moral and the pasto- 
ral interest of its subject, and its scene, there is a 
simplicity about its colour and entire treatment, 
which gives it that solemn charm peculiar to things 
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of the olden time.—Bridgewater House contributes 
several other works of excellence, among which may 
be reckoned the Virgin and Child, No. 13, by Van- 
dyck, clear and glassy in its tone, a Paul Potter, No. 
49, stiffly handled as usual, and a Lady at her Toi- 
leite, No. 64, by Mieris, sharp as if it were painted 
with a graver. 

Some of the most remarkable pictures in the ex- 
hibition, are from the collection of George Byng, 
Esq.,M.P. A Holy Family, No. 6, by Julio Romano, 
which has always been too red, and whose beauty is 
now freckled with mildew: a Landscape, No. 8, by 
Salvator, in that earthly tone so much akin to the 
rough nature of his subjects; and a Portrait of the 
Painter, by Parmegiano, marvellous. This, with 
one other portrait to be specified, defies hyperbole 
to overpraise it: every square inch of it is a picture 
in itself. The profoundest science in modelling, 
colour of the richest bronze-green hue, lending by 
its sombreness, a deeper cast to expression already 
as intense as thought can make it, the perfect ele- 
gance of that allegorical group behind, and the dim 
splendour of the foliage which fills up the composi- 
tion,—breadth of manner, extraordinary, yet tnex- 
aggerated force of clair-obscure, Herculean power of 
hand, working through the finest body of impasto as 
easily as in water-colours—all these qualities, and 
more, are combined in this wonderful portrait. We 
could expatiate a summer’s day upon it; those eyes 
with their filmy look of meditation, proper to the 
sad victim ofan entrancing but visionary science, are 
not soon forgotten by any one aware of the ill-starred 
painter’s fate. 

A Claude, No. 20, is one of the most sweetly 
handled we have seen. Mr. Perkins contributes 
this, and other good pictures; a second Claude, and 
a sunny Both, No. 92, for example. 

Vandyck’s portrait of the Counsellor Trieste, is 
first-rate : with more vigour than common, it has all 
the careful, though not lady-like, finish of his court- 
liest works. It is from Sir Abraham Hume's gallery, 
together with a Zintoretto, No. 74, admirable for 
colour and potency of touch. 

Mr. W. J. Bankes’s Raffel, No. 26, is a repetition 
of the famous Madrid Lady of the Pillar, but we 
think not by Il Divino’s own hand. It has scarce 
even his beauty of colour, and by no means his 
sweetness of line or expression: but a copy by one 
of his school will ever be prized much. 

Rembrandt's Wife, No. 34, exceeds his Standard- 
Bearer, No. 36, in gorgeous colour and effect,as much 
as it falls short in character of that Cromwellian por- 
trait. Both works sent by Lady Clarke. 


Two Vandyck portraits, Nos. 88 and 117, from 
the Duke of Grafton’s, are superb: the latter espe- 
cially pleased us, by its negligent grace of attitude 
and charm of expression. Mr. J. B. Heath contri- 
butes a fine Baldi portrait, No. 103, by the same 
master, as well as a richly-coloured ill-composed 
Paris Bordone, No. 76; Lord Cowley four capital 
little pieces by Velasquez; J. Barchard, Esq., a 
Teniers, No. 38, and a Vandervelde, No. 39, both 
excellent; E. W. Lake, Esq., a beautiful Vander- 
velde, No. 46, and two very good Adrian Ostades ; 
N. W. R. Colborne, Esq., a splendid Weenix ; W. 
Hastings, Esq., a fine Wouvermans, No. 52, and a 
beautifully tinted Landscape, by Seb. Bourdon; W. 
Wells, Esq., a Wouvermans, No. 57, of an exquisite 
grey harmony; and the Earl of Burlington, a well- 
handled, delicate Hobbema, No. 69. We have 
thought it right to specify the names of the contri- 
butors, that it may be known to whom the public is 
especially indebted for its enjoyment, at the Exhi- 
bition of Old Masters this season. 

But to no individual is gratitude for pleasure re- 
ceived more due than to J. Brackenbury, Esq., from 
whose collection came the pendant for Parmegiano’s 
iniraculous portrait above mentioned. It is the por- 
trait of Don Andres de Andrade and his Dog, by Mu- 
rillo. ‘This picture might stand alone in the largest 
gallery without looking small, such is the grandeur 
of its style, the prodigious force of its effect. From 
the farthest end of the room, it flashes upon the eye 
like a sunburst through a dark cloud, for it consists 
but of two colours, silvery-white and black: yet 
there is none of the harshness, or cold glare, almost 
unavoidable on this strong opposition, with so per- 


fect a skill has it been harmonized throughout. We 
beg the student’s particular attention to the dog; 
that whitish breast is presented to us for the purpose 
of supporting the principal light, keeping it a good 
shape, and obviating spottiness. Let him mark too, 
how that crocodile mouth, and small ferocious eye, 
assist the sentiment of the picture: this must be a 
genuine Spanish hellhound, with which the poor 
Indians were hunted. We would venture a bet, 
Don Andres was one of those sanguinary Nimrods, 
who almost depopulated the New World ; it is hard 
to say which looks more of a warrior, he or his dog. 
We cannot help thinking the Don’s cross-made 
spindle shanks, and black frizzletop of hair, so incor- 
rigibly tangled and awry, bespeak a disposition as 
irreclaimable as it was truculent by nature. The 
handling too, of this work, is portentous, in a style 
perfectly congenial with the stern character of the 
subject. 

Sir M. Ridley’s two Antique Frescos, are curious, 
and indicate the adroitness of design for which Pagan 
Art is celebrated. 





The Greenwich Pensioners, painted and engraved 
by John Burnett. Hodgson & Co.—The talent 
which could produce such a picture, and transfer it 
to copper, is, we regret to say, rare in England. Of 
the original, we have heretofore spoken; it is, in 
every sense of the word, a national work, associated 
in thought and feeling with names that must ever be 
dear to Englishmen, and that will live so long as a 
record shall remain of the eventful history of the 
nineteenth century. The scene, too, in itself, has a 
touching interest and beauty. Here are the vete- 
rans, who fought at Trafalgar, assembled in Green- 
wich Park, in sight of that noble palace which the 
nation has so worthily appropriated, to celebratethe 
anniversary of that glorious day—and their sons, to 
whose good right-arm is now intrusted the meteor 
flag—and their grandsons, who will uphold its ho- 
nour, and transfer it unsullied to succeeding 
generations—and their wives and daughters, whose 
light-hearted joyousness spreads like sun-light over 
the picture, are rejoicing with them. We have, 
perhaps, some critical objections, but 2re not in the 
humour to record them here: and as for the engray- 
ing, we consider it a triumph of British art, and su- 
perior even to the Chelsea Pensioners, by the same 
artist. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

As might be expected, the opening of the first 
summer month is accompanied by an extraordinary 
new fertility in literature and art. We have before us 
books enough to fill our columns for some weeks ; 
there is no choice, therefore, but to deal with them 
in their order of arrival, reserving many for a future 
day. Among these, we may mention the ‘ Tales of 
the Woods and Fields,’ Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lord 
Roldan,’ and Mr. Cooper’s * Excursions in Switzer- 
land.” 

We have looked into—not read—the principal 
magazines of the month, and shall this time pass 
over those of exclusive character, which hardly 
require as distinct a notice as their miscellaneously- 
compounded brethren. Blackwood is excellent and 
varied: he has not an article which does not tell. 
He opens with an analysis of Oehlenschlaeger’s 
‘Three Brothers of Damascus,’—continues the plea- 
sant, though somewhat too flattering, reminiscences 
of Stothard, and gives us a large handful of sonnets 
by the “ Sketcher,” some of which are gems. There 
are, besides these, many varied and valuable papers; 
‘The Metaphysician’ may be read in company with 
the Opium-Eater’s speculations in Tait upon the 
Kantian Philosophy, wherein that nervous and ele- 
gant writer carries a torch into a labyrinth, which 
many have pronounced of unfathomable depth and 
darkness. Fraser gives us a likeness of Mrs. Hall, 
with a flattering page of memoir,—by way, we sup- 
pose, of alterative to the acidity of some other 
articles. The letter on the art of Plucking is racy, 
and well kept up. The New Monthly, too, is a plea- 
sant number. Mr. Leigh Hunt contributes ‘ Reflec- 
tions on some of the Great Men of the Reign of 
Charles I.,’ and the ‘ Returned Emigrant’s Sketches 





agree with the result to be drawn from them, are 
worth reading. Then we have a further exposition 
of the ‘ Elements of Conversation,’ showing the young 
and timid how easy it is to talk, and poetry by the 
Corn-Law Rhymer and Miss Landon, deserving of 
notice for an increase of music and finish in her 
versification, which promise well. It is something 
like a coupling of“ crabbed age and youth,” to speak 
of the Gentleman's Magazine and the Court Magazine 
in the compass of the same paragraph ; the one ig 
sound, dry, sterling, and old-fashioned as usual_ 
anything but dull—the other all in a flutter, with its 
fashions for the month, and its literature fully as gos. 
samery. 

We have much pleasure in acquainting our read- 
ers that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
debate on Monday night last, respecting the grant 
of additional money for the New Buildings (which 
was postponed till the Committee had made their 
report), expressed himself favourable to the opening 
of the Museum during the holidays and on Sundays, 
and to the establishment of an evening reading 
room. He also observed, that he intended to pro- 
pose two supplementary grants, one for the founding 
a School of Design, and the other for the creation of 
an establishment for the promotion of Arts and Ma- 
nufactures, both of which should be connected with 
the National Museum. These are the first fruits of 
the inquiry which has occupied so much of the time 
and attention of the Committee, and may be hailed 
as the promise of still greater public benefits. 

We have seen a letter from Bombay of the Ist 
January last, which states, that a Mogul merchant 
from Egypt had lately purchased a small steam-boat, 
and sent her up the Indus to Hyderabad; ostensibly 
carrying a physician, to one of the Ameers of 
Sinde, but laden also with a cargo. No difficulty 
had been experienced in the passage from the na- 
tives, but the navigation had proved very intricate 
and laborious. In some places the channel was not 
above 3} feet deep, while the tide swept out at the 
rate of 5 knots. Even the best existing map of the 
river, Lieutenant Burnes’s, being necessarily de- 
fective, permission had been asked, and obtained, to 
institute an exact survey of it; and the Mogul mer- 
chant was so pleased with his adventure and recep- 
tion, that he was about to construct a flat on which 
he proposed to embark merchandise to the amount 
of two lacs of rupees, to be towed up when occasion 
should serve. The navigation of the Indus may be 
thus said to be definitively opened. 

A musical rumour or two have reached us, which 
are worth noticing. It is said that Mendelsohn’s 
Oratorio is to be produced at the Manchester Festi- 
val. It is said, too,_we quote the Musical World for 
authority—that Ries (who, it will be remembered, 
was Beethoven's favourite pupil) gave a grand Con- 
cert at Frankfort on the 30th of May, in aid of the 
funds for erecting the monument to the memory of 
the mighty master in the Palace Garden at Bonn. It 
would be not unworthy of the Philharmonic Society 
to give a supplementary Concert with the same ob- 
ject. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PCTs br ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of the celebrated Murillo’s 
rom Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland has most liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
‘or the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; stalegue ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Just Open, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
Gomes. formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 

jistant houses ‘are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village, 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 





PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

Will be CLOSED NEXT SATURDAY, the favourite VIEW of 
the ANCIENT CITY of THEBES, displaying the venerable 
Remains of the Grand Temple of Karnac, the Libyan Moun- 
tains, the Nile, and the Great Desert. Also, lai y Opened, a 
VIEW of LIMA, the Cy of Kings and Ca; ital of Peru, founded 
by Pizarro, exhibiting all the remarkable Buildings of this cele- 
bra’ Y> ied by allth dous beauties of nature 
which surround it. 








of Liberty and Slavery in America,’ though we dis- 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 2..-Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

The following papers were read: 1. The conclud- 
ing part of Mr. Solly’s paper, On the connexion of 
the anterior columns of the spinal cord with the 
cerebellum ; illustrated by preparations of these 
in the human subject, the horse, and the sheep. 2. 
Discussion of the Magnetical Observations made by 
Captain Back, R.N. during his Arctic Expedition ; 
by Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq. M.A. 3. On the 
supposed origin of the deficient rays in the solar 
system ; being an account of an experiment made 
at Edinburgh, during the annular eclipse of the sun, 
of 15th May, 1836, by James D. Forbes, Esq. Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


May 12.—The Rey. Dr. Spry in the chair.—The 
Secretary read a memoir, by J. Belfour, Esq. ‘On 
the Drama, with reference to the ancient Hebrews 
and Egyptians.’ 

From a minute examination of the testimony 
borne by ancient authors, respecting the music, pro- 
cessions, dancing, recitations, &c. employed in the 
religious ceremonies of the Egyptians, Mr. Belfour 
formed an opinion that dramatic spectacles, or some 
exhibitions of a nature nearly approaching to them, 
existed among that people. This opinion he founded 
particularly on the fact, that the mysteries of Eleusis, 
or Opalia, the Herculean and Bacchic rites, (from 
the latter of which some writers have derived the 
origin of the drama,) together with numerous other 
ceremonies, both festive and sacred, originated in 
the symbolical doctrines of Egypt. In concluding 
this point, he considered the question to be nearly 
set at rest by the discovery of masks, both tragic and 
comic, on the Egyptian monuments. Nevertheless, 
although in many particulars the religious and other 
public festivals of the Hebrews were celebrated in 
the same manner as those of the Egyptians, there 
appears no sufficient reason for supposing that scenic 
representations were ever admitted among the de- 
scendants of Abraham. 








May 19.—The Rev. Dr. Spry in the chair.—Mr. 
Hamilton read a paper, by himself, * On Honorary 
Medals.’ 

Rewards of this kind are given by various par- 
ties—by the sovereign, by societies, and, in some 
instances, by private individuals; they are likewise 
given on a variety of accounts,—as, for distinguished 
military and naval services, or for illustrious achieve- 
ments or important discoveries in literature and 
science. It is desirable that the number of such 
testimonies should be increased, rather than dimi- 
nished; but, at the same time, in order that the 
end designed in their distribution should really be 
attained, it is much to be wished that several incon- 
veniences attending the present practice could be 
remedied. 

Such honorary medals as are commonly awarded, 
have, in general, no other immediate reference to 
the character and merits of the recipient, than the 
engraving of his name on the exergue, or round the 
border; the real subject of the medal continuing 
unvaried from year to year, and referring more com- 
monly to the parties giving, than to those who re- 
ceive, the intended honour. This defect in the 
system is accompanied by several others. The medals 
being mostly of gold, are excluded from view, and 
offer, for the same reason, such strong temptations 
to the possessor to dispose of them for coin of a more 
current shape, that they are almost sure to be ulti- 
mately delivered to the furnace. Another objection 
is, that as such a medal is wholly without interest as 
an object of art, and devoid of novelty, little or no 


encouragement is held out for the improvement of 


the art of engraving dies for medals—a department 
of the Fine Arts in which our countrymen are in- 
ferior to the great continental nations. 

The principal particulars in the plan proposed by 
Mr. Hamilton, to be introduced, at least in all cases 
where medals are given of the value of 502. or 
thereabout, are these: that each medal shall bear, 
on one side, the portrait of the individual to whom 
it is adjudged ; that no impression be taken in gold, 





and but one in silver, viz. for the receiver of the 
premium ; that one hundred impressions be struck 
in bronze, of which ten shall also be at his disposal, 
for distribution among his friends; forty shall be sent 
to the principal cabinets of medallic art at home 
and abroad, and the remaining fifty shall be sold, at 
a moderate price. The advantages, he contended, 
that would result from the adoption of this scheme, 
are numerous. The name and fame of the person 
honoured would be widely extended, his likeness 
perpetuated, and, in time, a series of imperishable 
national portraits, of high interest, would be pro- 
duced. The disposition evinced to reward merit in 
the most effectual manner, and the stimulus im- 
parted to this department of art, would be creditable 
to the donors and to the nation ; the gift would bea 
source of honourable pride, instead of a ground of 
personal vanity ; the reward would be equally felt by, 
and would equally become the property of, the re- 
ceiver himself, his family, his friends, his contempo- 
raries, and his posterity. 

Mr. Hamilton concluded his discourse with an 
historical sketch of the art of engraving medals; 
pointing out, in a particular manner, its deficiency 
in that department, the more effectual cultivation of 
which he recommended. The ancients, however 
eminent and inimitable in the mechanical part of 
the art, neglected it, as a means of perpetuating the 
effigies of distinguished men. This neglect may have 
arisen among the Greeks, from a superstitious feel- 
ing, which was so general, that down to the time of 
Alexander the Great none but mythological person- 
ages were represented on coins. After that time, 
the popular reverence was, in a great degree, trans- 
ferred from those imaginary beings to the possessors 
of earthly sovereignty,—first, to the successors of 
Alexander, and afterwards to the Roman Emperors; 
from this time, therefore, the coinage of Greece, as 
well as that of Rome, was impressed with the linea- 
ments of those potentates, their wives, and kinsfolk. 
Some of the coins of those periods deserve to be 
placed in the first rank of ancient art. Amongst 
those which are in the highest state of preservation, 
are the large tetradrachms bearing the effigies of the 
Seleucide, the Ptolemies, and the Lysimachi. In 
the same rank may be placed the medallic portraits 
of some of the early Emperors of Rome. Amongst 
them all, however, throughout the whole series, oc- 
cupying a space of seven centuries, though they 
abound in gods and goddesses, in demi-gods, heroes, 
and local divinities, in conquerors and despots, often 
most unworthy to be so honoured—we hardly meet 
with a single instance of a real person, not of a reign- 
ing family, or allied to such family, having been per- 
petuated ona coin or medal. We read indeed of 
portraits of individuals made at the public expense, 
during the best times of Greece; but these were 
busts, or statues, never likenesses on coins. Those, 
too, have perished, and left us the more keenly to 
lament the want of the practice of confiding such 
memorials to the more enduring medal. 

In Greece, (he continued,) individuality was almost 
abolished in the general interest of each small re- 
public, struggling for its existence, and rivalling its 
neighbours in arts and arms; in Republican Rome 
it was equally lost, in the perpetual conflicts in which 
the state was engaged, with near or distant enemies, 
ever on the eve of internal revolution or foreign 
triumph; and, in the Empire, this individuality 
ceased entirely under the all-engrossing dignity and 
arbitrary will of one master. 

Since the “ barbarians” overthrew the throne of 
the Cesars, circumstances have concurred to make 
the private citizen an object of greater comparative 
interest and importance than he was before; and 
the fine arts have more frequently been employed, 
under one form or another, in his service. But how- 
ever true may be this general observation, their ap- 
plication to the immediate subject under considera- 
tion, viz. portraits upon medals, has been compara- 
tively rare—at least in England. A wide field is left 
us for improvement; the laudable practice of con- 
ferring honorary rewards, in the form of medals, 
may, under proper regulations, be made the means 
of cultivating it with advantage.t 





t Those interested in the subject should refer to the able 
papers by Mr. Wyon, chief e oy at the Mint, which 
appeared in Nos. 343 and 344 of the Athenaeum. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, HAMLET; Fourth Act of WILLIAM TELL; 
and cast 1ree Acts of THE WON _. 
On Monda af THE MAID OF ARTOL 
Tuesday HE SIEGE OF ROCHE ULE; and THE JEWESS. 
Wednesday, THE MAID OF ARTOIS. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


This Evening, SKELETON LOVER; QUEEN AND THE 
ys DINALY THE MIDDY ASHORE; and A DAY WELL 


on. Monday, A New Melo-Dramatic Sketch, called MATTEO 
ALCON]; and a New Comic Operetta, called RS. WHITE, 








MR. CIPRIANI POTTER will be poniated ee sellowing 
Eminent a ag at ray poms G_¢ JUNE 
at the HANOVER sQuAa OUMS; Madame a iran, Mis 
Clara a H, ane M. Ivanhoff, M. } 
Seguin, M. iivechaice, M. De Beri riot; Messrs. Nic = Will 
man, Moralt, Lindley, and Dragonetti. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. 








CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Tuis has been yet a busier week in the musical 
world than its predecessor; and the best entertain- 
ments of the season are still to come. It is impos- 
sible to go through seven such days, without wearily 
confessing that if we English, to speak of the science 
of sweet sound, have not the matter at heart, at 
least we have it in our ears, and that most abun- 
dantly. 

Yesterday week found us at Mr. E. Roeckel’s and 
Mrs. H. R. Bishop’s Morning Concerts. The most 
distinctive feature of the first was the pianoforte 
playing of the bénéficiaire, the nephew of Hummel. 
He has already imbibed much of the classical rich- 
ness of style, for which that delightful artist was so 
pre-eminent: and he is young enough to add to his 
great and finished powers of execution, that additional 
fire and boldness which are now demanded by the 
increasingly dramatic taste of the day. Hummel's 
magnificent Concerto in B minor had been selected 
for Mr. Roeckel’s début ; he played this with great 
finish and ease; the effect, however, of the perfor- 
mance was marred by the languor of the orchestra, 
which held him back, where it should have helped 
him. In the first act, MM. Barret and Baumann 
performed a brilliant duett on oboe and bassoon 
with great success. M. Remy’s violin solo, in the 
second act, was excellent. 

While these things were going on at the King's 
Theatre, Mrs. Bishop was receiving her company in 
Hanover Square, with the assistance of an efficient 
orchestra, the choir of the Vocal Concerts, Ivanoff, 
Malibran, and De Beriot. We arrived in time to 
hear the selection of somewhat incomprehensible 
music from ‘Les Huguenots;’ it is not fair to 
judge of an opera by a few detached morceaux, and 
these probably not its best, nor particularly well 
performed: or we should say that the fame of this 
long-talked-of work will not extend to any great 
distance beyond the walls of the 4cadémie ‘Royale. 
We came in, too, for De Beriot’s beautiful solo : does 
the finish of this exquisite violinist’s performance 
depend upon its want of variety ?—it is now some 
ten years since we heard him first, i in not quite as 
many pieces of music. Mr. Kiallmark’s Concert took 
place on the same evening in the same rooms, with 
some of our principal English singers, MM. Ivanoff, 
Begrez, and De Beriot. Mr. Kiallmark played 
Moscheles’ Concerto in G minor, and with M. Herz 
a showy duett by the latter, for two pianofortes, in 
which he kept his place well, by the side of the 
brilliant Parisian artist. 

The Fifth Concert of the Societa Armonica was a 
very pleasant meeting, starred by Grisi and Lablache, 
and Mademoiselle Assandri, and with the standing 
and sterling attractions of Beethoven’s delightful 
Sinfonia in a, and his too rarely heard overture to 
‘Leonora.’ Mr, Chatterton and Mr, Forbes played 
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Herz’s one duett for harp and piano ;—a sinfonia by 
Kalliwoda, and a solo on the bassoon by M. Bau- 
mann, which we regret we could not stay to hear, 
were to come. The orchestra is, we are sorry to say, 
as far from neatness and solidity as formerly: its 
leader and conductor do not understand each other, 
for some of the players look for their government to 
Mr. Forbes, others to Mori, and a remnant to Lind- 
ley and Dragonetti. 

A most pleasant variety in the midst of the above 
entertainments, to which might so well be applied 
the celebrated line 

Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 

was the Eisteddvod and Cambrian Concert, held at 
the Freemason’s Hall, on Tuesday morning, and at- 
tended, as it deserved to be, by a large and gratified 
audience. The charming old airs of the Principality, 
s6 widely differing in their character from the less 
regular and imposing melodies of Scotland and the 
“emerald isle,” came with a renovating freshness 
upon the ear, and merited well the applause they 
received, not merely for their nationality, but also 
for their intrinsic beauty. Why should not some 
one of our singers, by correct and highly-finished 
singing, make as great a sensation with these, as 
Stockhausen with her Swiss melodies? Certainly, 
among the least hackneyed music we hear, at present, 
is that which lies nearest home. The airs were per- 
formed by the ladies and gentlemen of the Vocal 
Concerts. The rest of the concert consisted of vocal 
pieces, chiefly of a simple character and national in- 
terest, with fantasias on the harp and pianoforte ; and 
Pennillon-singing, a performance closely resembling 
improvisation, in which many of the natives of the 
Principality are still curiously skilled. 





Antient Concerts.—The season closed on Wed- 
nesday last, under the direction of the Earl of Caw- 
dor. Madame Malibran and Braham (alas for the 
voice of the latter!) were the principal additions to 
the usual company of singers: the former took Per- 
golesi’s ‘O Lord, have mercy upon me;’ and a 
bravura by Bach, which she sung in her peculiar and 
masterly style: her cadences, however, are some- 
times curiously unvocal, und we admire the clever- 
ness of their construction rather than the happiness 
of their effect. We have little new to say of Phillips, 
or Mrs. Bishop, or Mrs. A. Shaw; as little (and we 
regret it,) to say in praise of the manner in which 
orchestra and chorus are conducted. Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in D was most strangely tamed of all its spirit, 
and the dismal, portentous solemnity of the chorus 
from Israel in Egypt, ‘He sent a thick darkness,’ 
completely lost, owing to the vulgar and noisy man- 
ner in which it was delivered. We shall be glad to 
speak in lessdecided terms of remonstrance next year. 








Drory Lane.—The excitement attendant upon 
the first performance of an opera, in which Madame 
Malibran sustains the principal character, is likely to 
interfere materially with one’s chance of arriving at 
a just estimate of the merits of the composer. Our 
present impression is, that Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Maid of Ar- 
tois’ is, as a whole, very inferior to his ‘Siege of 
Rochelle’; but, for the reason we have stated, we 
may be mistaken, and we shall therefore defer a 
more lengthened opinion until another hearing shall 
have confirmed or removed that impression. The 
most taking pieces of music are Madame Malibran’s 
ballad (which, by the way, we wish she would sing 
without such a redundancy of ornament), the march 
in the third act, and the finale; and these, and in- 
deed the whole opera, were received with great en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Phillips, although he must have so 
many opportunities of hearing and profiting by the 
glorious singing of Tamburini, seems unwilling, when 
he gets hold of a ballad, to quit the old matter-of- 
fact and mouthing style of English singing. It is 
good of the sort, no doubt, but it is a bad sort. 





Haymarxet.—Mr. Poole’s new drama, called 
‘ The Atonement,’ is founded upon a French one, 
called * Pére et Parrain’; but it is not necessary to 
have read the original, to perceive that by the treat- 
ment of the subject, no less than by the dialogue, the 
English author has made the English version all but 
his own. The story is by no means an agreeable one, 
and, unless touched by amaster-hand, it would never 
have been tolerated on our stage. In this respect 
Mr. Poole seems to have known his own strength, 





and to have set himself a difficult task, in order to 
show that he could overcome it. The dialogue, both 
in its serious and comic portions, is at once elegant 
and forcible, and bears upon it throughout the “ po- 
lish complate” (as Dr. O’Toole would say), which is 
wont to shine upon and through the productions of 
this author. The drama was acted throughout better 
than any we have seen for a long time—the actors 
seeming to feel that more than common attention 
was due to the language they had to deliver. 








MISCELLANEA 

Library and Museums at Gottingen.—It is a re- 
markable fact, that in this distant part of the King’s 
dominions, a library should exist superior, not only 
in point of utility, but in the number of volumes, 
to that which is to be found in the metropolis of 
Great Britain, and which is fairly entitled to be de- 
signated as “ the most useful library in the world.” 
The Géttingen Library contains 300,000 volumes, 
and is the only one perhaps, which, from its first 
foundation, has not been accumulated by chance, 
but planned with an undisturbed view to every thing 
necessary, useful, and available in every department 
of science, and uninterruptedly increased and com- 
pleted in the same spirit. There is a scientific or 
classed catalogue, and an alphabetical one; both 
these are complete in the strictest sense, and are 
kept so by the immediate insertion of the new books. 
The library is open every day in the year to students, 
and free admission, during certain hours, is allowed 
to every person, who may ask for any book which 
he may wish to see or refer to. Books are lent out 
daily without any pledge or remuneration, but they 
must be returned in a month. An Englishman who 
visits this library is astonished to meet with a more 
complete collection of books on English history and 
literature, than he will readily find in his own coun- 
try ; while the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Italian, 
and the oriental scholar, will observe that their re- 
spective departments are equally well filled. There 
are also the following museums at Gottingen: 1. The 
museum founded in 1773, containing a mineralogi- 
cal, zoological, and ethnographical collection. 2. A 
collection of models relating to the study of the art 
of war, mining, civil engineering and machinery, and 
a collection of instruments referring to practical geo- 
metry. 3. A collection of casts from statues, engraved 
gems, and medals, for archeological lectures. 4. A 
collection of paintings and engravings. Besides 
which, there are a physical cabinet, an observatory, 
a chemical laboratory, a botanical and economical 
garden, and an herbarium, and collection of vegetable 
productions connected therewith, &c. 

Numismatics.—A splendid present was made about 
two years ago to the Royal Academy of Turin, by 
the Chevalier Lavy, consisting of his entire collection 
of coins and medals, amounting to 30,000 articles ; 
this is continually increasing by fresh donations, and 
is freely open to the public on certain fixed days. 
Should not this be the case at the British Mu- 
seum? There “the contents of the medal and 
print rooms, (says the Synopsis), can be seen only 
by a few persons at atime, and by particular per- 
mission.” 

The Dent du Midi.—The following account of the 
falling of a part of the Dent du Midi, is extracted 
from the Bulletin de la Société Géologique of France. 
On the evening of the 25th of August last, a violent 
storm burst all round the Dent du Midi; on the 
26th, between ten and eleven in the forenoon, a 
considerable portion of the summit of this mountain 
was suddenly separated from the eastern ridge, and 
precipitated on to the glacier, on the southern side, of 
which it dragged along with it an enormous quan- 
tity. This huge mass of stone, earth, and ice, fell 
into a deep ravine, which separates the Dent from 
the Col de Salenfe, and in which flows the torrent of 
St. Barthelemy. At the narrow pass through which 
this torrent issues to the valley of the Rhone, an 
immense floating mass of black and slimy mud was 
perceived, on the surface of which lay fragments of 
tock of all dimensions, even to the size of twelve 
feet. It looked like a stream of lava, and directed 
its course towards the Rhone, across the forest of 
pines, which covers this part of the valley, bringing 
with it everything which stood in its way. Trees of 
a large size were thrown down and broken like 
reeds, blocks of stone were carried into the Rhone, 





the waters of which were forced over the opposite 
bank, and up the channel to a great distance. The 
high road, which was entirely covered by this mass 
of slime and stone, became impassable, and a new 
road must be constructed across by means of faggots, 
All communication between the upper and lower 
Valais was stopped for several days, till a temporary 
bridge could be erected at the neck of the pass, 
Thick clouds of dust rose to a great height for seve- 
ral days after the catastrophe, which gave it the ap- 
pearance of a volcanic phenomenon, and a deep 
valley was hollowed out by the mass. 


Deaf and Dumb.—Statistics of the proportion of 
deaf and dumb persons to the population, in different 
countries, according to M. E. Schmalz. 


No. of Inha- 
No. of bitants to 
Population. | Deaf and jone Deaf and 
Jumb. Dumb per- 
son. 


Portugal..........] 3,000,000 1,950 1,539 
Spain ...........+.| 11,000,000, 7,150 1,539 
France ...........! 32,000,000} 20,800 1,539 
Italy.............| 20,000,000, 13,000 1,539 
Switzerland.......| 2,000,000, 4,000 500 
Germany .........| 44,233,000) 31,657 1,397 
Hungary .........| 9,444,000) 6,139 1,539 
Pays-Bas.........| 6,000,000) 3.900 1,539 
Denmark .........| 1,800,000, 1,260 1,420 
Swedenand Norway| 3,800,000; 2,470 1,539 
Russia in Europe ..| 44,118,000} 28,667 1,539 
Poland ...........| 5,700,000) 2,405 1,539 
Great Britain......| 21,000,000; 13,650 1,539 
Europe...........{214,009,000, 145,131 1,474 
United States .....} 12,000,000' 6,000 2,000 

Cochineal.—In the last volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, at St. Petersburgh,’ is 
a paper on the cochineal of Armenia. This insect 
has been recently discovered to exist in the marshy 
spots, in the valley of Araxa, feeding on the root of 
the Poa pungens, and differing from the Mexican 
cochineal by the greater number of joints in the 
antenne, and by its shorter fore feet, which are 
adapted for hollowing out the soil. It has also nume- 
rous bristles on the hinder parts, while the American 
species has but two. M. Hamel, the principal author 
of the above paper, endeavours to prove, that the 
red colour, so often spoken of in the Bible, and by 
ancient writers, was produced by the cochineal of 
Armenia. 

Astracan Sheep.—M. Leroux, of Franconville, has 
# flock of sheep bred from a ram and ewe brought 
to him, by General Guilleminot, from Constanti- 
nople, and which came originally from Astracan. It 
now. consists of two rams and a male lamb, some 
sheep of a pure race, and a considerable number of 
a mixed breed. These animals, owing to the rapid 
growth of their wool, may be shorn twice every year, 
and each time give a greater quantity than the ordi- 
nary European sheep. The wool is long and coarse, 
and fit for common stuffs, mattresses, &c., and being 
of a silvery grey, would dye all colours. Underneath 
the long wool is a very fine silky down, like the 
Cachemere wool. The purest of the breed attain a 
greater weight, in a given time, than any other sheep, 
and the flesh is of good flavour. 

Curious Mongrel.—There is now living at Cuire, 
in the house of M. Joannon Navier, mayor of that 
place, the offspring of a jackal and a wolf-dog. It is 
very small, but an object of fear to all the dogs in the 
neighbourhood. In consequence of devouring all the 
young ducks and chickens, which he swailows whole 
when they are not too large, he is always tied up. 
He is affectionate to his master, but not a good yard 
dog, as he rarely barks. He scratches the ground, 
like all wild beasts, is very agile, and bounds along 
the tops of high walls with great address. He fre- 
quently changes his coat ; and the last time the under 
hair was very short; that on the thighs was long, 
and streaked across, which gives it a wavy appear- 
ance ; his tail is long and handsome. His ears re- 
semble those of his father, the wolf dog; the conch 
is firm, erect, and pointed forwards; his muzzle 
is ornamented with black mustachios, formed of nu- 
merous stiff hairs; his eyebrows are prominent, and 
his eyes express suspicion and ferocity. 


Countries. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAW LECTURES. 


ROFESSOR PRESTON will BEGIN his 
FOURTH COURSE on TUESDAY, the 7th June, at Seven 
o'clock in the afternoon precisely, and will continue it every 
succeeding Wednesday, Thursday, and Tuesday, during that 
“Tr e Wednesday ey on atutouel congecting., Modern 
open gratuitously to the public. 
and Ancient Law, wil Pp a » TER Mea La 





King’s College, London, May 30. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON—JUNIOR 


SCHOOL. 
HEAD MASTERS 


Thos. Hewitt Key, A.M., Eveteenee ‘of Latin, 
Henry Malden, , Professor of bmg Lu 
The Har TERM ‘commences ma Monpay, the 6th J 
25th May. 1836. CHAS. C. ATRINSOS 


YOUNG MAN, who is engaged in business 

until 4 o'clock, is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT 

for the remainder of the Ey ening. He would be happy to engage 

with any Gentleman as Amanuensis, or with any Society to 

whom his services would be of utility, Employment being the 

wish of the Advertiser, remuners ation is not so much an object. 
Address (post paid) to R. C., 13, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 





U. of L. 
of L. 

















Sales by Auction. 


REMAINING ENAMELS OF 
THE LATE HENRY BONE, ESQ. R.A, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobi- 
lity rain Poblic, that on TUESDAY, June 7th, they will SELL 
BY A TION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s- 
a ng a 1 o'clock precisely, (by order of the Exec utors,) 
HE REMAINING PORTION of the exqui- | 
site ENAMELS of the late HENRY BONE, Eee. consist- 
ing of Miniatures, after capital Pictures by ‘Titian, del Sarto, 
and VanI -_ —Historical Portraits, including those otlie enrylV., 
Henry VIf., and Henry VIII., and Characters who flourished i in 
their Reigns—Large Portraits of George III. and IV., Charles X., 
Lady Dysart, (whole length,) and many other 
\ May — viewed Saturday and Monday prec rolling. and Cata- 
logues h 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS ON ee THE SCIENCES, IN 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, June 9th, and 3 following 
ays (Sunday excepted) ; consisting of 


HE Remaining Portion of the very extensive and 
valuable QUIRE STOCK, COPPER-PLATES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &c. of ARCHITECTURAL and SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS, Theoretical, Practical, Ornamental, and Descrip- 
tive, of the late Mr. JOSIAH TAYI LOR, Architectural iabeery. 
0. 59, Holborn, (pursuant to an Order pronounced in the High 
Court ‘ of Chancery, i in the cause ‘l'aylor r. Scrivens,) on terms of 
credit ; 
Including, among a variety of important Articles, 
the REMAINING STOCK, COPPERS, and COPYRIGHT of 
BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of 
ENGLAND; 
Or, an HISTORICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and GRAPHICAL 
ILLUSTRATION of the CATHEDRAL CHURCHES, 
In 14 vols. medium and imp. 4to. 

This work embraces Histories and Accounts atthe Cathedrals 
of Canterbury, York, saleontys Norwich, Winchester, Lichfield, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Wells, Exeter. *Glouce: ster, Hereford, 
Bristol, and Worcester, illustrated by 312 Engravings, monnty the 
whole of which are executed by J. and H, Le Keux, from elabo- 
rate and expensive Drawings by Mackenzic, Cattermole, Gandy, 
Taylor, Cresy, Baxter, Bartlett, &c.; the whole work has cost 
the Proprietors at least 19,000/. ; each Cathedral constitutes a 
complete work and volume. 

PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF ri NGLISH CITIES, 

y Joun Brirron, F.S.A. &e 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF NOR’ rH WILTSHIRE, 
By the same Author. 

Campbell's Vitruvius, Fmerson’s Mechanics, Ottley’ s_ History 
of Engraving, Hoffland’s White Knights, Lang gley’s Builder's 
Assistant, Lugar’s Sketches for Cottages, Lugar’s Country Gen- 
tleman’s Architect, Moses’ Vases, Overton's Designs, Palmer's 
Iron Railway, Plaw’s Ferme Ornée, Repton’s Fragments on 
Landscape Gardening, Tod's Plans and Elevations of Hothouses, 
Greenhouses, &c. Tredgold on the Steam-Engine, the Coppers 
- a s Ancient Architecture of England, consisting of 109 

plates. 

C atalogues will be forwarded to those Gentlemen who will 
favour Messrs. Southgate & Son with their address. 

*,* LF advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock upon Libraries, Portions of Libraries, &c. All Accounts 
promptly settled. 

leet-street. 








EXTENSIVE SALE OF VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Forming the Stock of the late Mr. ISAAC WILSON, Bookseller. 
MR. STAMP respectfully announces that he will SELL BY 

AUCTION, (by order of the Trustees,) at the Sale Rooms in 
the Pantechnicon, Market-place, HULL, on MOND: AY, the 
13th June, 1836, and14 following Days (Sundays exce pted), with- 
out the least reservation, 


HE VERY EXTENSIVE, MISCELLA- 
NEOUS, and VALUABLE COLLECTION of pOOKs, 
comprising 3 Mr. W ao" S STOCK, consisting of SEVER 
VOLUM ..in various Languages. and i in — 
Phe ay of Literature. including many rare Editions of the 
Conn, valuable old Bibles, &c. &e 
Vilson’s character as a Bibliopolist stands unrivalled in 
Yorkshire, and when it is known that this Stock of Books was 
collected by him with care from the best Libraries during the 
last Twenty Years of his life, it will be allowed that the Sale is 
worthy the attention of Gentlemen forming Libraries, Collec- 
tors, Booksellers, and others, being, both in extent, and rarity, 

y far the most valuable which ever has been, or, in all proba- 
bility, ever will be, submitted to public competition in this part 
of the Kingdom. 

Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneer, or R. Cussons, 
Bookseller, Hull; of Messrs. Todd & Bellerby, York ; Stevenson, 
Cambridge ; Brooke & Son, Lincoln; Dearden, Nottingham ; 
Spink, Leeds; Nichols, Wakefield; Ridge, Sheffield; J. & 

mson, Manc hester; . Kaye, and Grapel, Liv erpool; Fin- 
lay & Charlton, Newcastle ; Blackwood & Son, Fdinburgh and 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers *-hall-court, Londor 
‘o be viewed on Monday, the 6th, and each of the following 
days, until and including the 11th June. 
© prevent intrusion, no person will be admitted to view with- 








out a Catalogue. ce 


THE ATHENAUM. 


PICTURES, PRINTS, BOOKS, AND DRAWINGS OF 
SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & Manson ecttall inform the Nobility 
and C — ge teat on T une 9, and 2 follow- 
ing days, they ei BY TAUCTION, at their Great 

Room, «ys hee t. 8 § eel s-squa . 

JHE ENTIRE COLLECTION of the WORKS 

of that eminent Painter, Sir WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A., 

who is leaving his comm residence ; comprising a few Fancy Sub- 
jects, partic oo ke of the much-admired Picture of Hebe ; Por- 
traits of his Majesty, of the Royal Family, and of other pos 
and distinguished characters, particularly of George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte, the Dukes of York, Kent, and Sussex ; 
the King of Wirtemburg, Blucher, Platoff; the Persian Ambas- 
sader, Aboo al Hassan; the Marquis of C handos, Earl St. Vi in- 
cent, Lord Exmouth, Mrs, Siddons, &c. A few admirable copies 
from Old Masters, by Sir William Beec hey, 3 including the Por- 
trait of Titian, Henrietta Maria, and others from Pictures in the 

King's Collection. A small C ‘ollection of Pictures, by Old Mas- 

neluding capital Specimens of 






Titia P; zSrmegIanO Van Dyck Rembrandt 
Tintoretto S$. Rosa Jan Goyen Paroce 
‘aracci Rubens Molyn Smirke, R.A. 


And a few Drawings purchased at Sir Joshua Reynolds's Sale ; 

together with his large Collection of Prints, the Portfolio con- 

sisting of Proofs and choice Impressions of Portraits after Sir 

Joshua and Sir William Beechey’s own works, and after Old 
asters, with some Prints and Drawings, framed and ¢ glazed ; 

and the Library of Baten Books a penseel literature ; a few 
ooks of Prints, and some Casts from Antique Marbles. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
“THE CABINET OF EXQUISITE DUTCH PICTURES OF 
SIR CHARLES BAGOT, G.C.B. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully Informs the Nobi- 
lity, Connoisseurs, and Public, that on SATU , June 1s, 

precisely at 2 o’clock, they will SEI LL BY CTION, at their 
Great Room . King-street, St. James’s-sq £. e, 
HE ENTIRE COLLECTION of DUTCH 
TURES, of the wr! pishest class, of the Right Hon. 








PICTU 
| SIR CHARLES BAGOT, G. 


This exquisite Cabinet, a oN with so much taste and judg- 
ment, will be recognised by the Connoisseur as havi ing formed 
so important a part of the capital Exhibition at the British Insti- 
tution in 1833 with those of His Majesty and the Marquess of 
Westminster. They comprise, among other almost matchless 
specimens of most of the greatest ae ofthe Dutch school, 
‘The Intruder,’ the exquisite gem by ee letzu—a Landscape by 
Berghem— ‘The Flax-winder,” by G. Dow— The Music Part 
by Jan Steen—a Landscape, with Figures, the chef-d’auvre ty 
Asselyn— The Trumpeter,’ W. Mieris—* A Horse Fair,’ Wou- 
vermans—and others by 


Rembrandt ‘Teniers ’.de Velde Hobbema 

F. Bo F. Hals ? Los V. der Capella 
Ph. de Koninck F. Mieris J. der Heyden Backhuysen 
A. Ostade £ Micris Bverdin en a 

J. Ostade he Ruysd. 


We 
». pad. be public Pane view two days waae eding, per e _ 


OUNTY ¥ IRE OFFICE, and PROV IDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
PRESIDENT, EARL GRBY. 











TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 


Barber Beaumont, Esq. Sir Henry Pynn 

John G. Booth, Esq. Hon. Thomas Parker, 

Francis Const, Esq. * Wm. Pryme, . MP. 
enderson. Sir Fred. Roe, B A rt. 


Lord Northwick. 
Sir John Osborn Bart. 
J. A. Beau mont, Esq. Se creta 
In these Offices tke Profits are divided Se a among 

those now Insuring, equally with the original ebers, accord- 
ing to their respective Contributions. In the Life Office Ge 
Bonuses have successively increased to £40. per cent.: they 
either added to the Policies, or are applied to the wert thee thy of 
future Premiums, at the option of the Insured. Military Men 
are not charged additional, unless called into actual service. 
Persons are at liberty to pass and repass to the Continent under 
limitations, without Licenseand extra Premium. Persons removin 
to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily infirmities, may insure. If 
any Person die yA Suicide, Duelling, or the Hands of Justice, the 
full value which his Policy bore on the day previous to the time 
of his Death will be paid. 


nou LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
TurRoe aw Y Street, Bank, Lonpon ; 63, King- 
street, | hester; 5, & 6, Exchan; e-street, East, Liv erpool ; 
49, York-place, Edinburgh ; and 16, Queen-street, Glasgow. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BeRaC TORS. 
| Thomas Feracomb, Eos, 
| John Humphery, I Esq. Ald.M.P. 
. Ingleby, Esq. Manches- 


Sir William eke.” , Bart. 











William Banbury, Esq. 

Harry Barrett, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. } 

Lancelot Archer nen. Esq. 

‘Thomas C. amplin, E 

James Clift, Esq. William Lea 

Dryden Elstob, Esq. Lewis Pocock, a 

Auditors.—Brian Shaw Hilditch, Esq., Wm. - almer Knight, Esq. 
and Joseph Dpeneee. Esc 

Physician.—Thomas Davies, M.D. 30, New Broad-street. 
Surgeon.—William Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- lace, Old Jewry. 
Standing Counsel.—Jobhn Romilly, “sq. 

icitor.—William Fisher, Esq 

Bankers.—Messrs. Vere Sapte, Panbery, Merpeatt, & Co. 


~ Kelly, Ee » faa Alderman. 


77, 
-street 


miba 
MUCH LOWER RA’ rES THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
OFFICE will be found in the original and extensively varied 
t ables of this Company. 
A Board with the Medical Ome ers, attend daily, and Policies 
may be completed in a few 
References and personal attendance not required when the 
medical reports are satisfactory 
_ Distinct Tables at very moderate Rates for all climates, includ- 
ing. Sea-risk, for Military and Naval Officers for persons 
icted with disorders not attended with immediate danger. 
Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Half-Yearly. 
EXTRACT FROM TABLES,—PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100. 











Age.| One Year. [Seven Yrs. ‘| Whole Term of Life. 
. Annual | Quarterly |Halfyearly} Annual 
Premium. | Pre emium. EE “mium. | Premium. Premium. 
SS & ei oe = & «| £. 2. d. S&S & @ 
16 0b 2 0 16 9 0 7 45 ou 4 1 8 4 
2 }0174/0nBmoe0!}o0 THI ODD 1n 2 
30 Saeis 3 0 . 102 1 iW 
w | 4oj{is 62 | 0 13 Lral2p 9 
50 1135 1 0 0 : 319 #3 





EDW ARD BATES, Resident Direc tor. 





ONDER I BARK,’ the beautiful little Ballad 

composed by G. L. NEWSON, and sung by Mrs. G. 

Wood, with the greatest applause, at the Concerts of the Society 

of British peaeicten, and other Public Concerts, is just pub- 

lished at Mori & Lavenu’s, and may be had of all Musicsellers 
in Town and in the Country. 





—_— 

ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, St. Pancras. 
The ANNIVERSARY PIXNER of the HOSPITAL, and in 
AID of the BUILDING FUND, will take place on Monday, the 
6th instant, at the London Tavérn, Bisho wesate street i 
The Right Hon. baat L, D may R in the Chair. 


WAR 
B. Salomon, Ba, Ald. > oom ‘i William Metcalfe. 





D. Salomon ames Morrison, Esq. M.P. 
D. Archibal he Viscount Nowask. 

i Lytton Bulwer, coe G. W. R. Potter, Esq 

Benjamin Bond John Abel Smith, _ M.P. 

Charles Cope. Isaac § solr, Esq. 

John Dillon Lord Dudley C. Stuart, M.P. 


Richard Taylor, Esq. 


wy 
Rethentsl 'Ellisen, Esq. 
Are spree ‘Travers, Esq. 


d Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Waee Leaf, Esq Venables, Ald. 
Sir Chs. Lemon, Bart. M.P. ae Senet B. Wha! ley, M.P. 
Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of 
the Tavern ; or of the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
North London Hospital, WM. LINTOTT, Sec. 


LAC ‘K WOOD'S EDIN :BU RGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCXLVIIL. For JUNE. 
1, The Three Brothers of Damascus, a Comedy. By Adam 
Oehlenschleger. 








2. Job Pippins ; the Man who ‘Couldn't help it.’ 

3. Reminiscences of Stothard. Concluded. 

4. Oxford and Dr. seupeen. 

5. Sonnets by The Sketch 

6. What is our External Policy and C epditien ? 

7. Translations from the Greek Anthol By Wm. Hay. 

8. The otevdysician, No. 1. On the Philosophy of Locke. 
9. The Anglo-Norman Trouveresof the 12th and 13th Centuries. 
10. Detinitions of Wealth. 

11. Vernal Stanzas, by Delta 

12. The Song of Demodocus. Translated by Sir D. K. Sandford. 
13. Letter from a Liberal Whig. 

14. The Siller Gun. A Poem, in five Cantos, by. John Mayne. 


Las, ag Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, 
n 


On Wednesday, the he 71h 0f of jane, will be published, 


1 
THE ¢ QUA RTERLY SCORN AL a AGRI- 
UR Re and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRAN! 
TIONS of the BK s3HLAND and AGRICULT URAL SOCIETY Y 
oO 
a Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
sondon 


yAairs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 





for JUNE, price One Shilling, contains: The Peers and 
‘pe People— Fiel Paths, by Richard Howitt— The Maltby 
ews, 


the Corn-Law pagmer Autobiography of an English 
Opium-Eater, continued—Burns, by the Corn-Law Rhymer 
—Florence O’Brien; an Irish Tale, concluded—Song, by the 
Corn-Law Rhymer. No. VI.—Sm noke IF a gs Stanza: n= 
nets, by an Officer in India—A Rich Man He has great 
Merit: "being the Autobiography of Archibald Black, Esq. late 
Lord Mayor of London. By_ John alt Fany rfections of the 
Scottish Reform Act—Sir G. Head's Tour in the Manutpotsring 
Districts of England—Literary Bulletin for June— Politic 


Re 
Filla Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John ¢ Dublin. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d. conipining—De. Chalmers on Na- 
tural Theology— ‘he Life of Sir Humphry waiedl Bart. By his 
Brother—Post Mortem Recollections of a Me iim Bgarer— 
The Planter’s Tale—I Fior elli Italiani. No. VII allery o 
Illustrious Irishmen. No. V: Flood—Saint George's s oe t— 
Official Tables of Revenue, Commerce, &c.—Dissolution of the 
Orange Lodges—Barrow’ s Tour Teyana lreland—T he Established 
Church Society ; and a Word o' © Present aspect of Roman- 
ism—The Inde sndene e of the’ c - of Dublin. 
Dublin : William Hh jun. & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. cen hy ; sold AX all Booksellers. 


og wg AND UNIVERSITIES. 
». LIV. for JUNE, completes the Ninth Volume of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and Monthly 
ster of Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, 
yw... a8 Documents respecting the State of the Poor, 
Progress of Education, &c. 

Contents: Original Papers, Devotional gpd Prectical. Sacred 
Poetry. Correspondence. Reviews of New Books. | Miscel- 
lanea. Documents. Church Matters. Ecclesiastical Ineelits 
gence. University News. Births and Marriages. Events of 
sj Month throus outthe U nited Kingdom. Funds, &c. &c 

.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
Fi. ‘Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T’. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 
street. 


THE CHEAPEST, MOST UNIQUE, AND MOST ELEGANT 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION OF THE DAY! 
HE TOWN and COUNTRY MAGAZINE, 
No. IL., for JUNE (price Sixpence), is qotaiieed with a 
Steel Engraving of the Town of Barking, by H. Wallis, and 
Three Wood-cuts of Anti uities. 
= ‘ontents: A smatery of Lay Essex—Historical Characters 
say on Beauty—A papter iro prom the Life of a Prince— 
Se enes and Sentiments, No ckings from the Mass, No. I i. 
The Reporter—The Initials, or O.D.V. and Eav-pE-viE—The 
Student of T ae— The Hero, Sketch No. II—A few more Words 
on the Drama, &c. &c 
London: Geeupe Virtue, Ivy-lane ; sold by all Booksellers. 


GORDON ON LOCOMOTION.—THIRD EDITION, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with 13 Engravings, price 10s. 6d. bds. 
A TREATISE upon ELEMENTAL LOCO. 

MOTION and Interior Communication, wherein are ex- 
plained and illustrated the History, Practice, and Prospects of 
Steam Carriages ; and the comparative value of ‘Turn —— Roads, 
Railways, and Canals. = edition, arenes. and enlarged, 
with an Appendix and a set of Plat 

By AL EXANDER "GORDON, — Civil Engineer. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; R. 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; and Tegg, W vise, & Co. Dublin. 


pag a neetn ’s —— = “ee comPaN ION, 
n imperial 8vo. pri 0 price 27s. 
HE BIBLICAL COMPANION; or, Intro- 
duction to the Reading and en A of the Holy Scriptures ; 
comprising a comprehensive Digest of the Princi les and Details 
of Biblical ¢ —  Lntecpeotarion, L ened listory, Natural 
Science, &c. oer rrr ppular 
WILLIAM © ARPENTER, 
suttendl * Lectures on Biblical Criticism,”"**c. 

“We should not regard it as the great object of attention, 
simply to hear another interpret what the Bible contains, but 
rather this, - ascertain 9g we may be able ourselves to discover its 
contents.” —. ssor Plancke. - 

London: printed for T. Teg Son, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order from eve kseller in the United Kingdom, 
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Just published, 


rice 9s. boards, 7 
SSA YS towards the HISTORY of PAINTING. 
By Mrs. CALLCOTT. 
Also, in 1 small volume, ss 
Histoire de France du Petit Louis. Par M. Callcott. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


DR. os ON THE a 
boards, price 
TREATISE on the more OBSCURE AFFEC- 
TIONS of the BRAIN, on which the Nature and success- 
ul Treatment of many Diseases depend, of Ph the GuEsto- 
NIAN Lectures, delivered at the College of Physicians, May, 
1835. By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, SAM 
In demy 8vo. 70 Figuese, ae aries 6 6d. plain, 6s. coloured, or 9s. 
8vo. N 
NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; or, a Complete 
[usteated © pataionee, of the Lepidopterous Insects of Great 
Brita’ By W. WOOD, F.R.S. & F.L.S 














Author MiIndex coe &e. 
Published by W. Wood, Natural History Library, 39, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden. 

Just ready, j in foolscap 8vo, elegantly embellished with Engrav- 
wy. MES) from Drawings of Artists of celebrity, 
R=. MES for the ROMANTIC and the 
CHIVALROUS. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

Just TP TU rR small 8vo. TN 78. 6d. board: 
SCRIPTURAL V NDICATION of 
CHURCH EST ABLISHMENTS : with a Review of the 

principal Othe the Rev of Non-Conform 
ik GEORGE H HOLDEN 
Printed for J. G. & . ivingten, St. Paul's a and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
UIDES | for TRAVELLERS. 
By FRANCIS COGHLAN. 
.d. 





’ 
To St. Petersburg and 
Mosco 


we 

To Paris. 7th ‘edition «.-- 
Through’ France ....- 
ve, Brussel d its E 


HME cccscccces 
re Belgium and Holland 
To Boulogne-sur-Mer .. 
Coast Companion ....+...+ 
eeece German Interpreter .... 
Published for the. polly a. C. Prout, 5, King William-street, 


ORTRAIT of the late WILLIAM GODWIN. 
On Monday the i} Inatent will we Publ ehed, price . ls. 
a finely-executed MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING, from the ad- 
mired Portrait by Rectheote, of She ‘Astinguished Writer. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Earl Grey. As only a limited 
number of impressions will be struck off, an early application is 
recommende: 
n: F. Graves & Co. (late Colnaghi), 23, Coepnn-cteent, 
Charing-cross ; and John Macrone, St. James’s-squari 
Just published, complete i in 1 vol. fe. are. with foauk price, 
bound in cloth, 8» 


-conuee” 
> caaaco™ 











IFE of LO LA DE MEDICI, 
by WM. ROSC He Risq. F S.. with a Memoir of the 
Author’ by his Son, THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq 


Printed for Scott, Were Geary, 36, ee “square. 
ya teed et pe sea 
" - price 10s. 6d. ¢ 
PIN IONS. ‘of “the EUROPE SAN PRESS on 

the EASTERN Question. Translated and Extracted 
from the Faesieh, German neh, and English Pa “| and 
Reviews. Edited by DAVID | HOSS of Bladensbu 

James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; ; and all Boo! cae. 
POETRY AND PAINTING. 
In 8vo. with an illustrated Title, price 15s. in cloth, 








Ancoor or, the LIMITS of POETRY 
and P. TING: any ete from the German of G. E. 
LESSING. By VILE 1 ROSS, a Professor of Painting 


and Sculpture in the Cabeuby of Glas: 
James Ridgway = “us Piceadilly ; snd “all Booksellers. 





rice 2s. 
UPPLEMENT ‘to 0 BOSS ANGE, BARTHES, 
and LOWELL’S GENERAL CATS ALOGL UE, published in 
1830. Containing a Selection of all the most aprroved Modern 
Publications up to the present time, and a Variety of Second- 
hand Articles purchased hy them on the Continent. 

‘he prices marked inthis Supplement have been fixed at 
shines for Francs ; and in future all Books ordered from their 
former Catalogue and the present one, will be sold at that rate. 

Also, just published, 

Hammer, Histoire de "Empire Ottoman, Vols. 
3 and 4, with beautiful Atlas. Folio. Price 1. 

Dr. Lingard’s History of England, from the in- 
vasion of Julius Cesar to James the Second, abrideed for the 
first time, and continued from that period to 1835. By P. Sadler. 
2 thick vols. 12mo. with Map, half-bound roan, 12s. 


HERALDRY. 
H. Washbourne, Salicbary_cgmare, bes published the Twelfth 
ition 0 

LARK’S INTRODUCTION TO HERAL- 
DRY, revised, and_ enlarged by a Dictionary of Mottos, 
&e. 8 Plates, of upwards s of 1000 hapmpies, inclusive of the 
Arms of numerous Families, =~ the English and Scotch Re- 
galia, Orders of Knighthood, & Cloth, lettered, price 9s. plain, 
20s. coloured ; and 12s. on watts ‘prepared for learners to colour. 

Also, Elven’s Heraldry of Crests. Price 10s. 
Flora and Thalia: Flowers and Poetry. By a 
Lady. 26 coloured Plates. Silk, elegantly embossed. 10s. 6d. 


Just published, in 1 vol. royal 18mo. Es" 5s. cloth, 

ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in writing 

GERMAN. By WILHELM KLAUER- KLATTOW SKI, 
Author of * rs German Manual for Self-Tuition,’ &c, 

* Like all. M, Klauer-Klattowski’s productions, excellently 
devised to fulfil its pro ppeeed purpose. The German student 
eannot have a better guide.""—Literary Gazette. 

“Much as we have studied German, we have never. before 
met with an elementary work of this language, in which the 
grammatical structure of its sentences was explained in so 
novel, and at the same time so simple, clear, and effective a 
manner, as has been done in the Introduction to these Exercises. 
We, therefore, recommend this little work, not merely to the 
beginner, but also to the more advanced student,—particularly 
if he intends making a tour in Germany, since the translation of 
these pleasant Exercises will enable him to express himself with 
bp ory ane luency.”"— Mo 


y M. 
y hall & Co. ‘Rolandi; and sold by all 
Booksellers in’ —} and Country. Baris: héophile Barrois vals. 
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Next week, beautifully Finted. ja! int oak 8vo. with nearly Seventy 


UTLINES ofa J OURNEY through ARABIA- 

PETRA, to MOUNT SINAL and the EXCAVATED 
CITY of PETRA—the EDOM of the PROPHECIES. 

LEON DE LABOR 


y M. 
The price of this book is less than we of the original 
French work. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Next week — be NGLAN 8vo. the First Volume, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the PEACE 
of a MS to the ob of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
(1712-1748.) By LORD MAHON, 
= ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 








‘ew days, post 8vo. with several Views, 
N ARCHITECTURAL TOUR in NOR- 
MANDY; with some Remarks on NORMAN ARCHI- 


ECTURE. 
y HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published. a new edition, in Lyol. roval wa. price 21s. 
ith a Portrait (by Vandyke) 
IR JOHN’ SUCKLING'S WORKS, with a 
Life of the Ansher, » and Critical Remarks on his _rettings 
and Genius, by the Rev. ALFRED SUCKLING, L.L.B. 
wondon: Longman & Co. ; and John Stacy, Norw ich. 


ESSRS. LONGMAN & CO.’S CATALOGUE 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, for 1836, 
is now ready, price 2s. 
39, Fetseneston ony London. 
eeneeee PuRCHASED. 
ust published, Ro" s. 
HE PAPIST and the P OTESTANT CON- 
TRASTED in some of their ARTICLES of FAITH. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES DAMPIER, M.A. 
Of Christ's College, Cambri 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers *-hall-court ; 
and H. Batty, Wai 


~ Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
OUREDDIN; an Eastern Tate. 


B CATHERINE I. FINCH. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


CHEAP NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
OR SALE, about 5000 Volumes, consisting of 


the Works of Bulwer, Marryatt, Cooper, Scott, Horace 
Smith, and all the first-rate Authors, as well as the late Publi- 
cations. The whole in g condition, warranted perfect, and 
the best editions. A Catal ogne, wis with the cash prices affixed, can 
be forwarded to any part of the Kingdom, at a single postage. 
hi yr (post paid) at Carvalho’s Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, 
an hneedl who has also a Collection of 500 Volumes for 251. 




















NEW SYSTEM for the EXPANSION and 
DIMINUTION of DRAWINGS. 
Published by Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 

“The princigie’ is here led dow n valuable i anddemonstrated 
eatisher torily.” Atlas.—* This is a valuable little work.”” Morning 
Post.—* It is just = a work as we have long wished to see.” 
mecana of Gen. Science.—* The work is beautitully illustrated.” 
Brighton Patriot. 

LEWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES, 
~KETCHES and DRAWINGS of the 
ALHAMBRA; consisting of 26 of the most interesting 
Scenes of the Exterior and Interior of that splendid Monument 
of Moorish Grandeur. Drawn on Stone by J. D. Harding, R. 
Lane, A.R.A., and J. F. Lewis. Coloured exactly like the ori- 
ginal Sketches, of which shag are perfect fuc-similes, and mounted 
in a Portfolio. Price 10/. A few early copies of the India 
impressions, price 5/. 5s Manifbound. 

papaen: odgson x Graves, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall 

all. 








CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM, 
Just published, in royal 12mo. price 6s. 
M TULLII CICERONIS ‘de NATURA 
e DEORUM libritres. Codicibus Musei Brittanici colla- 
tis sex, recensuit, atque rm ct ersionibus criticis instruxit, 
B. Fellowes, Fy ne street; 
of whom may be had, by the same "Editor, 
Sallust, with Notes. Royal 12mo. price 7s. 


JAMES I. 
This day is eRION in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 1. 1s. 
COLLECTION of interesting EXTRACTS 
from the PELL RECORDS; being Payments made out 
of His Majesty’s Revenue during the whole of this Reign, and 
illustrative SV the History of Saat eres. Translated from the 
yriginal Documents now in the stody of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Newport, Bart., by FRED. DEV ON, of the Chapter House 
Record Oftice, Westminster. A very limited impression of this 
work i] pointed. Afew Copies are printed upon 4to. paper, 
pric 
5 Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street ; of whom may be had, 
The Issue Roll of Edward II. By the same 
Editor. 








This day is published, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her r Royal Highness the 
ncess Victo 
In imp. 4to. handoomely, Sound in loth, price 12s. plain ; 2ls. 
proofs, 
UTLINES to SHAKSPEARE'S TEMPEST, 
in 12 Copperplate Engravings ; , with the appropriate Text 
in English, German French, and Ita 
London: A. Sch oss, 2, Great ‘a Bloomsbury. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE, 


Just published, 
A NEW GUIDE to SPANISH and ENG- 
LISH CONVERSATION ; consisting of Modern Phrases, 
Idioms, Proverbs, and Dialogues. For the Use of the Spaniards, 


as well as the Boalish, 
ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘A rie h Grammar,’ ‘German Grammar,’ ‘ Lessons 
__in French Literature,’ &e. 
This day i day is is published, beautifully printed i e _demy Ato. with | i 
Plates, and 16 other Embellishments on Wood, price 
ISTORICAL NOTICES of F ONTHILL, 
and its ABBEY, Wilts. With an Account and View of 
its present State. 
Edited by J. B. NICHOLS, F.S 
* Twenty-five only are printed in imp. m4 
Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. Sold also Wi Brod Brodie e 
Co. Salis! Selishusy ; : ; and'by all the Booksellers in Wiltshire, Dorse' 
shire, rsetshire, 








» price | 
LUCK EXAMINATION PAPERS for Can- 
didates at Oxford and Cambridge in_ 1836; wherein the 
Theory of the Art how to be plucked is exhibited in Practice : 
thus completin the Cat of the entire Scienc 
y Si RIBLERUS REDIVIVUS, 
Author of ‘ The Art of being PI ucked, and Synopsis of Drinking.’ 
Oxford : Heory § Fister. ndon: Whittaker & Co.; and J. 
Stevenson, Gs 
Where also may be had, price Is. 6d. 

The Cricketer’s New Guide to Scientific Batting ; 
or, Plain Rules founded on the Practice of the first Professors 
and Amateurs. By a Gentleman. Revised by J. H. Dark, Lord's 
Cricket Ground. 





blished this day, price 2. 
ART II. “a SYRIA, the HOLY LAND, 
ASIA MINOR, &c. ILLU STRA’ TED; containing Tarsus, 
Village of Eden, Antioch, and Junction of a Tributary Stream 
with the Orontes. 

“Tam exceedingly obliged by your kind attention, in forward- 
ing tome the first part of a very beautiful series of views in Syria 
and the Holy Land; they reflect great credit on the state of art 
in this c puntey. _— Letter Ps an ey Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
M.P. (May 7.) Alse ice 2. 

Part III. of Scotland ond Scott Illustrated ; con- 


taining 6 Engravings, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Geo. 
Cruikshank, &c. 
London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 


Just published, in 1 vel. oblong 4to. in oa fancy boards, with 
lates, price | seasies 
IBYL- LEAVES; or, DRAWING-ROOM 
SCRAPS; c opeisting of Groups of Figures, Flowers, Vases, 
Birds, Butterflies, & presenting a Variety of Studies in the 
art of cutting out Black Paper, for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of Young Ladies. 





Il. 
Every pisren his Own German Master ; or, 


the shortest and easiest Introduction toa Theoretical and Prac. 
tical Knowledge of the German Language. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth boards, price 
A. Richter & Co. Foreign Booksellers \ Seko-cquene. 
Who will very shortly publis 

St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, r™ Napoli di 
Romania, in 1833 and 1834. A_ characteristic Picture, drawn 
during his Residence there, by M. Von Tietz, Councillor of Le- 
gation. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits. 


By J. S. Reisender. 





In 8vo. price 14s. boards, with a large Ragreving ¢ of the Council 
in Session, after the original Painting in the Church of St. 
Maria Maggiore in Trent, and fac-simile of the Subscription 
to an attested Copy of the Canons, &c., = Sad autographs 
of EMO persons connected with the Co 

MOIRS of the COUN CIL “Of TRENT, 

“—~ ipally derived from Manuscript and unpublished 

Records, namely, Histories, Diaries. caters, and other Docu- 

ments of the 0 leading Actors in that bly. 

By t ev, JOSEPH MENDHA} I,M.A 
“Itis an indispensable addition to every Bie and his- 
torical library.”"—British Magazine. 

Where ma ay so be had, by the same Author, i in 4to. 16s. bds. 

Index Librorum Prohibitorum. A Sixto V. Papa, 

confectus et publicatus: at vero a successoribus ejus in Sede 

Romana suppressu: 

The impression consisting of only 125 copies, early applica- 
tions are necessary. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA, 
Just published, 

A REPORT on the COMMERCE of the 
PORTS of NEW RUSSIA, MOLDAVIA, and WALLA- 
CHIA, made to the Russian Sqsoemanane in 1835, in pursuance 

of an investigation undertaken order of Count Woronzo. 

JULIU $‘DE H ‘oe et 
RIEBNER. 


Translated irom the Original Waa 7 
Published at 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, = Exchange. 
pantoede *S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
is day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 


HRISTIAN THEOLOGY, by Joun Howe, 


» selected and systematicall arranged, with a Life 
of that on Divine, by Samury, Dunn, Author of * The 
Gospels Harmonized,” and itor of ‘ Clarke’ ‘3 Fe hristian Theo- 


_ Life of the Author. The Scriptures. God. The 
Attributes of God. The Trinity.. Man. Christ. Repentance. 
Faith. Justification. Regeneration, The Holy Spirit. Love. 
Joy. Hope. Patience. Sanctification. Prayer. Family Re- 
ligion.. Ministers god People. Good and Bad An: meee. ls. ae hl 
Afflictions. Death. Judement. ak Hel . &e. 
London: printed for T. Son, Cheapside ; pty may be 
procured byorder from fe Ti the United Kingdom. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

On the Ist of June — ras published, elegantly printedin duodecimo, 
in boa 

HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of Dr. 
ADAM CLARKE; including his Memoirs of the W: esley 
Family ; Sermons; Sturm’s Reflections, &c. &c. The whole 
printed from the corrected copies left by the Author for publi- 

cation; embellished with Portraits, Views, Autographs, &c. The 
Tr will be published Monthly, and completed in about 15 
olumes. 
fonden: rinted for Thomas Teey, & Sor fon, 73, Cheapside; aud 
sold b ason, 14, City-road n & Co. Glasgow; 
Tegg, site, ‘& Co. Dublin ; ‘and all other , a 


DAVIES’S LECTURES ON PROPHESY, 


In 1 vol. duodecimo, on superfine paper, price 4s. bound in 
shoe; ors - lange paper, price 6s.: this latter Edition is limited 


°RCTU ‘RES on PROPHESY, delivered in the 
Independent Chapel, Norwood, by C. N. DAVIES. 
London: printed for ‘Thomas Tegg & Son Cheapside ; J.R. 
—— No. 13, Piccadilly; and Westley & Davies, Stationers’- 
cou 

















FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVII. 
In duodecimo, fmbellished with 2 F fontieploce from a Drawing 
by Pitt, price 5s. in cloth b 
COMPENDIUM of NATURAL PHILO- 

sg hele ASLEY, # pe Wisdom of God in ee 
Creation. N'WES A New Edition, adapt 
to the a ions Not orang & MOBERT MUDIE, ‘Author 
of ‘A Guide to the Observation of Nature,’ oe. ‘in 3 volumes : — 
Vol. 2, forming Vol. 57 of the Famity Lipra 

py A, Vol. 3, completing the Work, will be published on the Ist 
of Jui 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son Chsensibes — 
oad procured by order from every other Bookse: 
01 
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ELEGANT EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Publishing on alternate Months, with Portraits, price 6s. each volume, cloth elegant, THE 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE: 


With PRELIMINARY DISCOURSES and NOTES by the Editor, J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 


Vol. L & IL, SELECT WORKS OF MILTON ;—Vol. 


Spectator.——“ We are grateful to a Reeqricter for this republica- 


“ A new undertaking of a very useful and important kind.” 
tion of Standard Works.” Atheneum.——™ A si 


should be ordered fer every man, woman, an 


Ill, LOCKE ON EDUCATION. 


Monthly Repository.— 
n.” “In the peasparla of this Series we 


Mornin, Advertiser. 





“ The Editor possesses a great capacity fo 


shail feel a strong interest, so much are ve Mratined by: the excellent spirit in which it commences. 

the public will welcome, as we do, this advent of our ancient worthies in so agreeable a form.” 
r. St. John are sound, and a necessary preparative to almost every reader.” 

Liverpool Courier.——* Elegant volumes. 


isitions by es 
which the Tresent age has reason to be proud. 


Lincoln Chronicle. 





Tait’s } Mag. —-- je are sure 
Scots Times.——** The C ritical Dis- 
Metropolitan. ‘lhe Series is one © 


They are printed i in the first style.” 


Published by HATCHARD & SON, London ; OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 





Just ae Ri: royal 12mo. 6s. with an engraved Portrait, 
HE LIFE of THOMAS EDDY, of NEW 
YORK; comprising 8 an extensive Corres ondence with 
mony of the most Counts phers and Philanthropists 
ther Countries. 
of this and’ other “By SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 
Lond. ion: Edmund Fry & Son. 


As LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON. 


ACK'S Expedition to the Arctic Sea in 
Search of Captain Ross. 2. Laborde’s Visit to the Ex- 

cavated City Petra, and Mount Sinai. 3. Sir John Malcolm’s 
Life of the great Lord Clive. 4. Sir G. Head's Home Tour 
through the Manufacturing Districts. + Captain Henningsen’s 
Account of the present wore in Spain. ny by eg 's 











spatches. 7. Smyth’ joyage ey ‘the Amazon River. 8. 
Barrow's Tour in Ireland. . Lord Mahon’s History of Eng- 
land. 10. Raumer's Engla’ 


5 nd in 1835. 
They may be had of all Be Nes i in Town and Country. 


Price Two Shillings, 
ECTURES on POPULATION, MARRIAGE, 
and DIVORCE; comprising an Account of the Physic al 
and Mental Conditions which influence these questions. 
MICHAELRY -D., Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, 
Peete the B etropolitan Free Hospital, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, and to the Western Dispensary, Westminster. 


This day is published, in 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, price 4s. cloth, 
NARRATIVE of an ASCENT to. the 
SUMMIT of MONT BLANC; being the substance of two 
ctures delivered at the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, I8th and 
ar the benefit of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh. By NARTING BARRY, M.D., F.R-S.E., President of Lae 
e f Edinburgh, and Member of the 

nerian Natural History Societ 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, 
on. 











alth published, in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s. 
Ty Disease in this edition has goceived additions, and the 
whole is muc 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a Po- 
ar Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
most efteactous Treatment of Diseases: with a copious Collec- 
tion of auproved rescriptions, Medical Management of Chil- 
dren The whole Sormsing 8 © a comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the C Clergy, Families, and lids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e 
“We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable fiend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
bes benefited by its wisdom.” —Literary ‘Chronicle 
is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.’ *—London 
Weekly Review. 
“One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”"—Mont 
* The public demand for this work & is a proof that its value is 
duly Sperociated., *—Bristol Journa 
Published Subs Simpkin & Marshall, and Hatchard & Son, 
ers 
mdon. all Booksellers 
Also, — the same Author, 3rd edition, price 8s. 6d. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion; illustrating the 
Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of the prevailing 
Disorders of the —=- and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some painful Complaints originating in them, especially MeN- 
{AL Assenation, ic Douloureux, and Fuiness of Blood in the 


“* We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convince ed 
that such a work was imperatively called for."’ London Medical 
—“ It is evidently the result of close attention to, and 

much experience in the subject.”—British Magazine. 


GUY’S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
Just published, neatly printed in a 12mo. volume of upwards of 
300 pages, price only 3s. 6d. handsomely bound and lettered, 
LEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY, 
including Greece, Egypt, Persia, Carthage, Rome, the 
Philistines, cae} Goths, ia us, &e. 








Formerly of the Revel Military College ; 
Author of mg te Ge aphy, Pocket ©; qoeeedia, School Ques- 
ritish Spelling Book, & 

The Work i ne divided into Chapters, and subdivi ided into See- 
tions, having the paragraphs in each section numbered, to cor- 
respond w ith a copious list of QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION 
at the end of the volume, oe numbered. 

the same, 

Guy’s Elements of Modern History, including 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, eomeark, Italy, America, &c. divided into Chapters 
and Sections on the plan of the Ancient History, also with the 
Questions for Examination at the end, 12mo. price only 3s. 6d. 
bound and lettered. 

Guy’s Elements of British History ; containing 
England. Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; with * Questions for 
Examination at the end: and the Work also divided into C hap- 
ters and Sections, with the eons numbered. 12mo. price 
only 3s. 6d. bound and letter 

a8 These Elements, it is Senet. will supply a valuable desi- 
deratum for Grammar Schools and Academies. The object has 

een to concentrate a sufticient portion of General History in 
three moderate school volumes, the whole being an Abridgment 
upon an ample scale: everything therein contained is founded 
upon unquestionable ‘authority, having been taken from none 
but works of established repu ation. ch volume can be pur- 
chased separately. 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Lately published, the Fourth Edition of 

Guy’s School Question Book on History, Biogra- 

hy, Ge y, Astronomy, &c. with a Chart of Epochs and 

Leading Events of Ancient History. Price 4s. 6d. bound in 
green and lettered 

Also New Editions of all Mr. Guy’s Popular School Books, 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price I4s. 
HE RETIRED sae TER ANT a Senti- 
mental Poem—The BATTLE of LON an Histo- 
rical Poem, in Ten Cantos—Andthe WITC nN ~ Tones. With 
brief Prefatory.Remarks on some of the Political Proceedings 


ofthe Times. 
By JOHN LAKE, 
Author of‘ The Golden Glove,’ a Comedy; &c. &c, 
London: John Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 


Handsomely printed in feap. 8vo. ss ey 4 *, Charac- 





teristic Engravings on tinted paper, price 7. 
IC NICS from the DUBLIN “PENNY 
JOURN being a Selection from the LEGENDS, 


TALES, and Stores of IRELAND, which have appeared in 
the published volumes of the Dublin Penny Journal, i ustrated 


with 10 Characteristic ic Enqrevines, by Mr. B. Clayton, Jun. 
Contents: Darby Doyle's Voyage to a4, Goonlaloconess 
of a Rockite. T A Debut. First Bl The Faction Fight. 


The Pooka. Melan, a Legend of the South. The Dreamers. 
The. —- Hie over to England ; or, oa Long and the 
Fairies. Ellen Duncan. Murtough Oge, the oe aw, The Ab- 
duction of a Voter. ‘The Leprawhaun. The Unforgiven. The 
Red —. Peder Do fle’s ‘irst Trip to Cork. Peter Brierly's 
in A venture he Pattern of the Lough. The Banshee. 

“ Of all story-tellers, commend me to an Irishman : there is a 
roundness and fulness in his hrogue—a eagne | humour in 

is eye—a_ richness and a raciness in every word he utters, 
which render him the glory of the social circle, the very life- 
blood of merriment.”"— Dublin Penny Journal, Vol. 

Dublin: P. D. Hardy, 3, Cecilia-street; W. F. Wakeman, 9, 
D’Olier-street. London: R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, 
Paternoster-row. 

GENUINE EDITION OF EVENINGS AT HOME, 
IN ONE VOLUME, 
WITH THIRTY-THREE FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
Just published, complete in 1 vol. 12mo. richly ornamented with 
ea ravines 8 after Harvey, price 7s. 6d. handsomely half-bound 
etter 
‘VENINGS at HOME; or, the JUVENILE 
BUDGET OPENED. 
Dr. AIKIN and Mrs. SOBpAU LD. 

Fifteenth Edition. The whole carefull vised, corrected 
throushout, and new! arranged, by AR HU R AIKIN, Esq. 
F.L.S . and MISS AIKIN. With some Additional Pieces by 
the ao Illustrated with 33 fine Engravings after Harvey. 

ndon: Baldwin & Cradock; Longman, Kees & Co.; John 
Pureay ; Jose ph Booker; Darton & Harvey Hamjiton, ‘adams 
& Co.; Smith: Elder & Co. ; and Simpkin, farshall & Go. 
LIFE OF THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Exphellishments, 
reneaiive of the ditferent Scenes of his Life, 
ECO TIONS of Se PRIVATE “LIFE 
of aan AL LAFAYE 
By JULES C Logu ET, M.D. 

“It has been my purpose to display Lafayette in his private 
life, to depict him at least as I have seen him; he owed every- 
thing to his good natural disposition, to the purity of his = 
and to the developement of his exalted intelligence ; that 
never acted a part, inasmuch as he always displayed himself in 
pubic as he appeared i in the bosom of his family, his private life 

aving been rezily the counterpart of his political career. The 
quotations made from his writings, seme of his hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, which are now submitted to the public, and the 
materials collected from his correspondence with his friend 
yo mga form the most important portion of the work.”—The 
Author. 

London : 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILE WORKS. 
} 1 Editions of the following, just published, viz. 
HE EARLY LESSONS, in 4 ~ vols. 
gules lls. half-bound. 
Rosamond, being a Sequel to Rosamond in the 
Early cae, 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound, 
Frank, being a Sequel to the story of Frank in 
the Early Lessons. 3 vols. price 9s. half-bound. 
The Parent’s Assistant ; or, Stories ‘for Children. 


New Edition, complete in 3 vols. 18mo. with fine Engravings 
on Steel, from Drawings by Harvey. Half-bound, price 10s. 6d. 
Little Plays for Children; being a Continuation 
of the Parent's Assistant. 1amo. half-bound, price 3s. 6d. 
Poetry Explained, 18mo. half-bound, price 2s. 6d. 
Readings in Poetry, 18mo. half- bound, price 3s. 
Comic Dramas, 12mo. boards, price 7s. 
Harry and Lucy, concluded ; being the last part 
of Earl Lessons. In'4 vols. 12mo. price 17s. half-bound. 
“ Looking merely at its literary merits, this is a delightful book ; 
considered with a view to its 0 ject, it is ave important one. 
iss Edgeworth, in her * Harry and Lucy,’ makes use of fiction 
as the vehicle of instruc tion. This is no new undertaking, but it 
is the most successful we have ever met with.”’—London Mag. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock ; and other Proprietors 
Where may be had, New and very superior Editions of ‘the fol- 
lowing works, by the same esteemed Author :— 
Moral Tales. 2 vols. superb plates, 10s. cl. elegant. 
Popular Tales. 2 vols. ditto, 10s. cloth. 
Fashionable Tales, and Modern Griselda. 5 vols. 
superb plates, 1/. 5s. clot! 
Rackrent and Tush Bulls; ditto, 5s. cloth. 
Belinda. 2 vols. ditto, 10s.—Patronage. 
ditto, lis. . 
Leonora, 5s.—Harrington, 5s—Ormond, 5s. 
Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, complete in 
18 vols. exquisitely Embellished, price 5s. each volume. 


Practical Education, 3 vols, 12mo, 163, 6d, bds, 








Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





3 vols. 
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CARLETON’s IRISH STORIES, 
Just published, Vol. 1. (to be completed in 5 vols.) in foolscap 
8vo.,.with a fine Portrait 4 the Author, and other Engravings, 


rice 5y. in fancy cloth ext 
pears ond STORIES of the IRISH 


PEASANTR 
By WILL he CARLETON. 
The Fourth Edition, illustrated wh peppeveus Etchings and 
Enepree, by W. H. Brooke, Esq., 
The Work is also published’ —_ Fortnight, in Shilling 
Paris tive of which are now ready. 

* Admirable, truly, intensely Irish—never were the outrageous 
whimsicalities of that strange, wild, imaginative people so cha- 
racteristically described ; nor amidst all the fun, frolic, and 
folly, is there any dearth of poetry, pathos, and passion. ‘The 
Author's a jewel.”"—Blac! 

London: Baldwin & ‘Cradock. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. 


AMERICAN DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 
Just published, ina handsome vol. feap. avo. Tc. e7s. cloth extra, 
ELECTIONS from the AMERICAN POETS, 
with Introductory Remarks. 

** In these Selections will be ‘felt and seen the living spirit, 
the moving realities, and the striking natural features of Ame- 
rica, more vitally preserved and perceptibly true and charac- 
teristic than in all the tours and sketches that have teemed from 
the Brees on this topic since America engaged the attention of 


the British public. 
London; Baldwin & Cradock. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. 


Of whom may be had, the 15th edition, in a beautiful miniature 
volume, bound in silk and gilt leaves, price 3s 


6d. 
The Sacred Harp. A choice Selection from the 
most eminent Christian Poets, chiefly of the present age. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
This day is published, 4 be quntinned Monthly, price 1s., the 


HE POSTHUMOUS ‘PAPERS of the PICK- 
WICK CLUB by containing a faithful Record of the Per- 








ambulations, Perils, ‘Travels, Adventures, and 8 porting ‘T'rans~ 
actions of the Corresponding Members. Edited by * Z;’ an 
each Monthly Part embellished with Illustrations by R.W. be $3. 


CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 
Price 1s.,to be continued Monthly. containing ss pages of letter- 
press, Svo. and 2 —?> | No. Ill orihe 

Library of Fiction; or, Family Story-Teller ; : 
consisting of Tales, Essays, and Sketches of Character, original 
and selected. 

Contents :—A little Talk about Spring and the Sweeps, by 
* Boz’ (Original)—Monkwynd, a Legendary Fragment—Destiny 
(Original) —Diary of a Surgeon (Original )— My Little grey Land- 
lord, by the ‘Author of * Scenes in Polan 
B igo ny Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand; “orders received by all 
OOKSe LETS. 





NU AL ot BI by D. A. Talboys, Oxf 

MAN AL of BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
JOHN JAHN, D.D., Professor of the Oriental Lan- 

guages, a Biblical Antiquities, and Theolo y, in the University 

of Vienna. ‘Translated, with an Index of Texts illustrated, and 

many other additions. by THOMAS C, U veal. The ard 

odigen thoroughly revised and corrected, bds. 

e Latin original of this work was Seated from the 
Theological Chair of this University, by the late Regius Pro- 
fessors, Van Mildert and Lloyd. 

‘The translation was undertaken at the suggestion and desire 
of Professor Stuart, of the United Stat 

“A faithful English transiation, with ‘valuable additions and 
corrections."’— Thomas Hartwell Horne. 

A Chronological and Analytical View of the Holy 
Bible, with Prefaces to each Book, and Remarks on various Sub- 
jects ; intended to render the Study, gf the Scriptures more plea- 
sant and profitable. 8vo. bds. 10s. 

An Introduction to Writing Hebrew ; containing 
a Series of Progressive Exercises for Translation into Hebrew, 
with an Engiieh- Hebrew Lexicon, and an Appendix on the 
Pause. 8vo. . 9s. 

London : Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall: and always 
to be had of Francis Macpherson, Holborn. 


RENCH WOOL MATTRASSES.—In conse- 
quence of the very frequent inquiries for Mattrasses made 
on the principles of those of France, iEAL & SON have di- 
rected their attention to the production of an article which 
should be quite equal to the best Mattrasses made in Paris; and 
being exclusively Manufacturers of Redding, they are enabled 
to offer the very best LONG WOOL FRE NC 'H MATTRASSES 
at the same prices that are enally charged for those generally 
made in this Country.—F. L & SON, Bedding-manulac- 
turers, 203, Tottenham-court- road. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manutac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, posite the 
Bank of England.—The best wrought FIDD RATT TERN 
SPOONS and Forks, at 7s. 2d. per ounce. ‘The pt are the 
weights rec ‘ommended, but the articles may be had lighter or 




















heavier, at the same price per ounce :— oz. s.d. £. 8. d. 
12 Fiddle Pattern Silver Table Spoons........ at7 2..1015 0 
2 ditto Dessert ditto 20 72.73 4 
12 ditto ‘Table Forks 7 2.1015 0 
12 ditto Dessert ditto 72.7 3 4 
2 ditto Gravy Spoons .«.. 7 2..311 8 
1 ditto Soup Ladle.. 7 2..311 8 
4 ditto Sauce ditto.. -10 7 8.316 8 
4 ditto Salt Spoons (gilt strong) escsesee 1 0 O 
1 ditto Mts: subadéisiussosaumeikins 210 0 
12 Gitte a ea Spoons ee 8. 316 8 

‘ongs (strong Jeccceseveses O 15 0 


1 ditte 
}, philet, containing i lists of the pric es of various 
pattern Sr npoons and Forks, Silver Tea and Co! Services, and 
of the different articles of Plated. Ware, may be had on applica- 
tion, free of cost, or will be sent into the country in answer to a 
paid | letter. 

CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC, 

UTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT of JAMAICA 

SARSAPARILLA, and the other Sweetening Woods, 

ordered by the College of Physics ians, forming a very concen- 
trated decoction, is indisputably the best (as it is the original) 
preparation of the kind, either for taking alone or for making 
the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, now so generally 
ordered by physicians, and recommended by many of the best 
medical writers. A dessert spoonful diluted with water makes 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is highly 
esteemed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for the improper 
use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, C heapside, corner of St. Paul's Church ard, 
London; and (authenticated by his name and address being 
printed on the accompanying labels) may be procured of Sanger, 
ue. pe the Apothecaries’ Company, V Vinginte eircet. 

ow; and of most respectable Druggists Medicin 
ers rs Reroughout the United Kingdon 
Observe, No. 4, Cheapside, comer of St, Paul's. 
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New Burlington-street, June 4, 1836. 
NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 





SIR NATHANIEL WM. WRAXALL’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Prince o of Wales, from the Painting by Cosway, the Duch of D e, Gordon, and Rutland, from Sir Joshua Reynolds's celebrated 
Pictures, and of Pitt and Fox, when young, from Original fae by Ozias Humphreys, 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 


By SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political and Literary Personages, Wits, and Beauties of the latter part of 
the Reign of George III. and of the Regency. 





MRS. HOWITT’S NEW WORK. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


| 
iiceitiaceinne. | THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON. 
woonD LEIGHTON. | A ROMANCE OF NORTH WALES. 
By MARY HOWITT. i By J. DOWNES, Esq. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT,’ §c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW WORK. Second Edition, with new Preface, &c. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIRST In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
EARL OF SHAFTES BURY. THE DEVOTED. PARIS AND THE PARISIANS 1n_ 1835. 
From Original Documents in the Possession a Family. By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
y Mr. B- Martin and as sees “ This is nts pyr. eta wal _ — it con- Author of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 

‘ow first pu tains more interest, variety, and vigour, than any she has | “The latest account of ourversatile neighbours is given in this 
Edited by G. WinGROWE COOK KE, Esq. hitherto published.”’— Atheneum. work. Trollope ve¥ a keen and observant writer, always 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.” e have read with deep interest this beautiful work. To lively and ente on sometimes even profound. Inevery 
“ This work is a valuable acquisition to English historical | say that it is the best_novel of its class of the present season, is present vo! = there i is | eae a striking remark or 

literature.""— Literary Gazette. not to say half as much as it deserves.’’—JoAn Bull. He od aces coat ing Chronicle. 





In Monthly Parts, price 5s. each (to be completed in 10 Parts), Part I. embellished with Postenits of Lang Howe and Lord Duncan, was published on the 3lst of May, and one will appear every 
succeeding Month, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED WITH ANECDOTES AND NOTES, anda CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N. 


*,* Numerous Portraits and Plans of Battles will also be given with the succeeding Parts. 





LIEUT, SLIDELL’S NEW WORK. MRS, one“ SMITH’S = WORK. = RANKIN’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. n 3 vols. post 8 " vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
SPAIN REVISITED THE THREE ERAS OF WOMAN’S A VISIT TO THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE. 
By the Author of ‘ A Y Ss ”& : i + TH. Se 
t t ‘A Year i in, Mrs 
re a tart age omy eee ~ There most t cordieth recommend this work to our readers. By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 
An amusing book. The author writes with great hepzence | Th —— the wife, and the mother: such are the three eventful “These volumes afford a vivid description of Sierra Leon 
of spirit, and describes what he beheld with great ya an that the author has undertaken to delineate ; and with | Few narratives ever displayed more pane ir. Rankin tells 





some share of wit. He isa shrewd observer of m nand man- 
ners, and his observations are the result of experience and 


equal truth , delicacy, and feeling, has she drawn her pictures. his story in excellent spirits,and even over grave is as 
judgment."’— Times. 


e 
e characters are well developed in an interesting story.”’. facetious as any sober-minded traveller ought tobe. The work 
Literary Gazette. demands public attention.” — Metropolitan 





Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 30s. Embellished with upwards of 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 


BOURRIENNE’S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON: 
A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS; 
OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO; 
OF NAPOLEON'S EXILE AND DEATH AT ST. HELENA. 


With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes from all the most Authentic Sources, 


MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


“ These Memoirs must continne to the latest age s to be records of invaluable interest.’’—Literary Gazette. . 
Whoever wishes to know not merely the General, or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will find him well pictured here.”—Times. 





The following will appear immediately : 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. In 2 vols. post 8vo. NEW WORK EDITED BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Fifteen Characteristic Illustrations, | RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ARTILLERY 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

















OFFICER ; In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 9 Ch istic I 
JONATHAN JEEPVEROOM WHITLAW ; Or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN RATTLIN, THE REEFER. 
By the Author of * 5 <r Seen at _ cies IRELAND, AMERICA. FLANDERS, AND FRANCE. Edited by CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
‘Paris and the Parisians,’ &c. By BENSON EARLE HILL, Esq. Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 
London : James Houmas, 4, Took’s Court, Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by all a! 
and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScorLanp, tists, Bell & Bradfute, Edioburgh; or IRELAND, W.F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the ConTINENT, M Mt Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, 
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